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JUST PUBLISHED: 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT’S NEW NOVEL, 


A LADY OF QUALITY. 


BEING A 

MOST CURIOUS 

HITHERTO 

'\ UNKNOWN HISTORY 
_UNKN( ISTO} 

RELATED BY 

MR. ISAAC 

BICKERSTAFF 

BUT NOT 

PRESENTED TO THE 

WORLD OF FASHION 

THROUGH THE 

PAGES OF 

THE TATLER 

AND NOW FOR 

THE FIRST TIME 

WRITTEN DOWN 

BY FRANCES 

HODGSON BURNETT. 


12mo, $1.50. 





FROM AN ADVANCE REVIEW IN THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE : 

‘* In this new novel Mrs. Burnett bas returned to her older 
manner. Here we find the autbor of ‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ 
It is decidedly the best story Mrs. Burnett bas written since 
‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ and is marked by the same virility. 
It is in an entirely new vein for Mrs. Burnett. The scene 
is laid in England, and the action takes place at the end 
of the seventeenth century, but the newest of ‘new women’ 
might envy the independence of Clorinda Wildairs. The story 
is one of the most original and vigorous that we have read 
in many a long day. Clorinda is a character that will live, 
for she is of real flesh and blood. The story of. Clorinda’s 
birth, and the death of her unhappy mother, is a touching 
one, and leaves a pifture on the mother’s mind that will not 
be forgotten. In Clorinda Mrs. Burnett has drawn an orig- 
inal character, and one that is not disappointing, in that 
she is consistent.” 





ANTHONY HOPE'S NEW BOOK—JUST PUBLISHED: 


COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP. 


By 
ANTHONY HOPE, 


Uniform with Robert Grant’s 
“The Bachelor’s Christmas.” 


12mo, $1.50. 


“ His ‘comedies’ are real comedies, and are played out by sundry 
young people in a way that would simply paralyze the old-fashioned hero 
and heroine. The first story, ‘The Wheel of Love,’ is perhaps the best 
of the half-dozen by reason of its unexpectedness. Mr. Hope’s style is 
too well known to need illustration. The stories are without exception 
bright, racy, readable, clever.”——London Literary World. : 











Opposite Auditorium. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
Special Spring Announcements, 1896 








THE MIGHTY ATOM. 
A New Copyright Novel. By Marre Corextt, author of “Cameos,” “The Sorrows of Satan,” etc. 


Uniform with “ The Sorrows of Satan.” 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





CAMEOS. 
Ten Short Stories. By Marre Core ui, author of 
“The Sorrows of Satan,” “ Barabbas,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 

Or, The Strange Experience of One Geoffrey Tempest, 
Millionaire. A Romance. By Marte CorELtt, au- 
thor of “ Barabbas,” “ Vendetta,” etc. With frontis- 
piece by Van Scuaick. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 

By Josern Hatton, author of “ By Order of the Czar,” 
“The Banishment of Jessop Blythe,” ete. With ten 
full-page illustrations by CLINEDINST. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PROFESSIONAL 
BEAUTY. 
By Exizasetn Parprs Tran, author of “A Social 
Highwayman.” Issued in the Lotos Library. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, polished buckram, 75 cts. 


THE LIGHT THAT LIES. 
By Cocxsurn Harvey. Illustrated. 
75 cts. 


16mo, cloth, 


A FIGHT WITH FATE. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of “The Wooing O’t.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE EBBING OF THE TIDE. 
By Louis Becker, author of “By Reef and Palm.” 
Large 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


MRS. ROMNEY. 
By Rosa Novucuette Carey, author of “ The Old, Old 
Story,” ete. In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels 
for February, 1896. 12mo, paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 


THE FAILURE OF SIBYL FLETCHER. 
By Ape.ine SERGEANT, author of “Out of Due Sea- 
son.” In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for 
March, 1896. 12mo, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 


A FAITHFUL TRAITOR. 
By Errre A. Row.anps, author of “ My Pretty Jane,” 
* The Spell of Ursula,” ete. 


IN PRESS. 


IN QUEST OF THE IDEAL. 
A Novel. Translated from the French of Léon De 
Tinseau, by FLoRENcE BeL_knaP GILMOUR. 





POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
Edited by James A. Manson. With Notes, Index, 
Glossary, and Biographical Sketch. Two vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


HOW TO FEED CHILDREN. 
By Louise E. HoGan. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. A Manual 
for Mothers, Nurses, and Physicians. 


A MANUAL OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 

For the Naturalist and Sportsman. Containing Con- 
cise Descriptions of every Species of Bird known in 
North America. By Rosert Ripeway, Curator 
Department of Birds, U.S. National Museum. Sec- 
ond Edition, thoroughly Revised. Profusely illus- 
trated. Library Edition. Royal 8vo, extra cloth, 
$7.50. 

PETROLEUM. 

By Boverton Repwoop, F.R.S.E., F.L.C., assisted by 
Grorce T. Hottoway, F.C. With numerous Maps 
in Colors, showing the Principal Petroleum Districts 
of the World. Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo, cloth, two vols., $13.50. 


GAS MANUFACTURE (THE CHEMISTRY OF). 

A Hand-Book on the Production, Purification, and Test- 
ing of Illuminating Gas; and the Assay of Bye-Pro- 
ducts of Gas Manufacture. By W. J. ATKINSON 
ButrerFiE.pD, M.A., F.C.S. With sixty-two illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


BLEACHING AND CALICO PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and Practical Men. By 
Grorce D. Duerr, F.C.S., assisted by WiLL1AM 
TURNBULL. With Illustrations and Printed Speci- 
mens designed specially to show different stages of 
the various processes described. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$4.50. 

THE MAKING OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

An analysis of the Elements of the Population and the 

Formative Influences that created one of the greatest 


of the American States. By Sipney GrorGe FisHeEr, 
B.A. [Ready in April.) 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 








GATHERING CLOUDS. 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF SAINT CHRYSOSTOM. 
By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, author of “ The Life of Christ,” “ Darkness and Dawn,” ete. 
Large crown 8vo, 606 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


- Will by-and-by become classic. It reproduces not only the habits 
and customs of the early days of Christianity, but also the spirit of the 
people, and the sacrifices which it cost a man to become a follower of 
the Nazarene. . . . I have read it all and my interest did not flag. There 
are not enough books of this kind, and this handsome volume is doubly 
welcome.”’"— New York Herald. 


“The subject, the style, the form into which the is thrown, the 
pay en ey diay by the author of the oorase and alluded to, 
the O of the scenes enacted in the tale, all tend to en- 
chain the. pe render and fix his attention from the title-page ——> 
nearly hundred pages which com the book. . 
which TU such a charm to the whole does not —a or is - intended 
to affect, the historical facts.” — Church B Eelectic, Mil 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Ed- 
ited by his Wife. With Portrait and various Illustrations. 
8vo, $4.00. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION AFTER 
THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM UNDER 
TITUS. By the late Rev. ALFrep Eprersuem, M.A., 
D.D., Ph.D., sometime Grinfield Lecturer on the Septua- 
gint in the University of Oxford. Revised by the Rev. 
Henry A. Wuire, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Witx1Am Sanpay, D.D., 
LL.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Txirp Epirion. 8vo, 567 pages, $5.00. 





A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By A. D. F. Hamumm, A.M., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia 
College. With 229 Illustrations, chiefly in half-tone, Bib- 
liographies, Glossary, Index of Architects, and a General 
Index. Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii.—442, $2.00. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WHIST: A Study of the Pro- 
gressive Changes which the Game has Passed through from 
its Origin to the Present Time. By Wiiu1AM Pots, F.RS., 
author of ‘‘ The Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of 
Whist,’’ “‘ The Philosophy of Whist,’’ etc., Honorary Mem- 
ber of the American Whist League. Small 8vo, art linen, 
$1.50. 





THE KEY OF THE PACIFIC, THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 
By ARCHIBALD Ross CoLquHown, Indian Publie Works Department (Retired) ; First Administrator of Mashon- 
aland; F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I., A.M.L.C.E., ete.; Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society; Special Corre- 
spondent of « The Times” newspaper; author of “ Across Chrysé,” “ Amongst the Shans,” “ Matabeleland and 


our Position in South Africa,” ete. 
Plans, $7.00. 


“ On all the questions involved in the proposal to construct the Nic- 
—— Canal, we are disposed to trust his judgment and his conclu- 


bd “The ‘first five chapters are devoted to a hn - historical surve 

, and accurate. . ‘our chapters treat 
a ‘competent’ manner of social, political, and phical Nicaragua, 
and her resources. The remainder of the book is taken up with a dis- 
cussion of the canal proper and its effects. . . . The illustrations are all 
that need be asked. The folding map at the end of the volume is a sat- 
isfactory piece of work.”"— New York Sun. 





Large demy 8vo, pp. xvii_443, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and 


“Mr. Seaton « - the Nicaragua Canal can be —_ should be 
built, and will be built. If we assume that in sa: this he has no 


—_ involved in the building of the 
rtance we need all the light we can get, and above all we 


or ions of —3 <y ~ engineers, under no obligations to take rosy 
ews.”"— New York Times. 





BATTLEMENT AND TOWER. A New Romance. By 
Owen Ruoscomy1, author of ** The Jewel of Ynys Galon.”’ 
With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woopvite. 12mo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.25. 


The Collector Series. 

THE COIN COLLECTOR. By W. Carew Hazurr. 
Title-page by LAurENce Housman. Colophon by G. W. 
Raeap, R.P.E. With 12 Collotype Plates depicting 129 
Rare Pieces. 8vo, 298 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.25 net. 





AMONG THE FREAKS. By W. L. ApEn, author of 
“*Told by the Colonel,’’ ‘“‘ Trying to Find Europe,’ ete. 
With 55 Illustrations by J. F. Suntrvan and Fiorence K. 
Upton. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. Japan— Korea 
—China. New anv Revisep Eprrion. By the Hon 
GrorcE N. Curzon, M.P., author of “ Russia in Central 
Asia,”’ “‘ Persia,’”’ etc. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 
$2.50. 





LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by Grorcr G. CuisHotm, M.A., B.Se., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. In 
1 vol., imperial 8vo, pp. 1800. Price, $12.00 net, in cloth; or $15.00 net, in half morocco. 


- This magnificent volume of nearly two thousand ey: 


duce, and so far as we are able to test it, the work has 


must have cost a fortune and almost endless labor to pro- 


pages 
m thoroughly well done.’’— Spectator. 


A NEW WORK BY MR. LECKY. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


By Wiit1am Epwarp Harrtrore Lecky, author of “A History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” « His- 
tory of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,” ete. 2 vols., crown 8vo. [Immediately.] 


. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston and 
New York, invite attention to the following -Announcements of 
their New ‘Books for the Spring of 1896. @ D s) 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
By Jonn T. Morse, Jr. 2 vols., crown 8vo. With a Portrait. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 
In the series of American Men of Letters. By Atsert H. SmytH. With Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
In the series of American Statesmen. By THornton K. Lotnrop. 16mg, $1.25. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS HUTCHINSON, 
Last Royal Governor of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. By James K. Hosmer, author of “ Young 
Sir Henry Vane” and “ Samuel Adams” in American Statesmen series. 8vo, $4.00. 


JOAN OF ARC. 
By Francis C. Loweitt. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


THE HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. Vol. IV. 
By Hersert Tutt e, late Professor in Cornell University. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


FICTION. 





TOM GROGAN. 
A Novel. By F. Hopxrnson Smrru, author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “ A Gentleman Vagabond,” 


ete. Fully illustrated and artistically bound, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


PIRATE GOLD. 
By F. J. Stmson (J. S. of Dale). 16mo, $1.25. 


THE PARSON’S PROXY. 
By Kate W. Hamixron, author of “ Rachel’s Share of the Road.” 16mo, $1.25. 


THE SUPPLY AT SAINT AGATHA’S. 
By Exizasets Stuart Prerps. With Illustrations. A Beautiful Book. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


RELIGIOUS. 
VISIONS AND SERVICE. 
By the Right Reverend Witt1aM Lawrence, Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE EXPANSION OF RELIGION. 
By E. Wixcuester Dowap, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 16mo, $1.50. 


MORAL EVOLUTION. 
By Grorce Harris, D.D., Professor in the Andover Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


NATURE AND OBSERVATION. 


KOKORO: Hints and Echoes of the Japanese Inner Life. 
By Larcapro Hearn, author of “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” “Out of the East,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


SPRING NOTES FROM TENNESSEE. 
By Braprorp Torrey, author of “A Florida Sketch-Book,” “ Birds in the Bush,” “ A Rambler’s Lease,” 
“The Foot-Path Way,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

IN NEW ENGLAND FIELDS AND WOODS. 
By Rowtanp E. Rosrson, author of “ Vermont” in American Commonwealth series, “ Danvis Folks,” ete. 
16mo, $1.25. 

THE SILVA OF NORTH AMERICA. Vol. IX. 
By Cuarues S. SARGENT. $25.00. 


FOUR-HANDED FOLK. 
By Oxtve Toorne MILxeER, author of “ Bird-Ways,” “ Little Brothers of the Air,” ete. With Illustrations. 


16mo, $1.25. 


BY OAK AND THORN: A Record of English Days. 
By Auice Brown, author of “ Fools of Nature,” “ Meadow Grass,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston and New York. 
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Dodd, Mead & Co.’s Spring Publications. 











THE PAYING GUEST. 

By Grorce Gissine, author of “The Year of Jubilee,” 
“* Eve’s m,’’ ete. 16mo, uniform with ‘The Little 
Huguenot.”’ 75 cents. 

“ A new novel by George G is always a delight. . . . This young 
novelist invariably makes his think — and think to some pur- 
pose.”"— Philadelphia Record. 

“It is deliciously natural through (iy 5 geese 
ibly humorous situations.”’—- Chicago Evening Post. 

FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. 

By Jonn Davinson, author of ‘Sentences and Paragraphs.”’ 
16mo, cleth, gilt top, $1.25. 

This American edition of ** Fleet Street Eclogues’’ contains 
the first series as well as the new second series, giving all the 
poems their proper sequence. 

“There is scarcely a page in this remarkable book that does not con- 
tain lines so ori that they stick fast in the memory.”"— New York 
THE MIND OF THE MASTER. 

By the Rev. Jonn Warson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 12mo, 
cloth, probably $1.50. 

_ The discussion by this now well-known author of such topics 

Fy pony religion as Temptation, Individuality, Science of 

e, Loss of Goods, and Broken Homes, is characterized by 


the same keen insight and sympathetic touch which have so 
potently appealed to those who have read his other books. 


ESSAYS ON NATURE AND CULTURE. 
By Hamitron Wricat Maziz. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
_ In this volume Mr. Mabie treats nature as he has literature 
in his other books, endeavoring to trace those analogies be- 
tween the methods of nature and the methods of human life 
which seem to give us suggestions for the best conduct of life. 

To be followed in the autumn by a pani 
titled, Essays on Books AND CULTURE. 


CHARLECOTE ; 
Or, The Trial of William Shakespeare. 
A Drama by Joun Boyp Txacuer. Illustrated b 
eg or L. Hinton, beautifully printed and bound. Smail 
vo, $5.00 net. 


ULRICK THE READY. 
By Sranpisu O’Grapy, author of “Chain of Gold,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A tale of love and war against a background of the wild 
scenes and rude soldiery which abounded in Ireland in the 
days of Queen Bess. The story is told with that vigor, real- 
ism, and charm which have given to Mr. O’Grady’s work its 
distinctive individuality. 


DEDORA HEYWOOD. 

By Gertrupe Smira, author of ‘** The Rousing of Mrs. Pot- 
ter,’’ ‘“* The Arabella and Araminta Stories,’ etc. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

_ ‘The Rousing of Mrs. Potter” awakened a general interest 

in the author, and many, among them William Dean Howells, 

felt that she showed signe of remarkable power. In ‘* Dedora 

Heywood ’’ Miss Smith demonstrates that she is in the way to 

verify the expectations of her critics. 


IN A SILENT WORLD. 
The Love Story of a Deaf Mute. 
By the author of “‘ Views of English Society,” etc. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 
A little story that will touch the heart and stir the emotions. 


A EDUCATION. 

An Introduction to its Principles and their Psychological 
re i H. Hotman, M.A. (Cantab.) Formerly 
scholar of nville and Caius College, and one time Profes- 

sor of Education and Master of Method at the University 

College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





t 
,volume en- 





A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


POEMS. 


By Ernest MoGarrey. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“These poems are clear and musical and eloquent; they have vigor 
and feeling and the true lyrical ring.” — The Chicago Observer. 

“ There is not one in the book that is not excellent.”— NW. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

“ They are melodious and pleasing, and seem to possess the true po- 
etic depth of feeling.’’— Boston Times. 

** More than one poem in this collection will inevitably live by natural 
birthright to rank beside some of the best lyrics of our tme.”—-Chicago 
Evening Post. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 

Being Memorial Sketches of Dean Stanley, Dean Alford, Mrs. 
Duncan Stewart, Paray Monial. By Avucustus J. C. 
Hare. Illustrated with portraits, ete. Crown octavo, 
$2.50 net. 

“Mr. Hare’s name is a sufficient passport for the popularity of his 
work.”— Academy. 

“It is impossible to read his books without pleasure. Mr. Hare com- 
mands the hearty thanks of every cultivated reader for his profoundly 
interesting memorials.’’— London Standard. 

“ This volume is one of great interest. . . . All the sketches are de- 
lightful and written in the author’s best style.”— Boston Advertiser. 


A TENNYSON PRIMER WITH A 


CRITICAL ESSAY. 

By Wir1am Macnezz Dixon, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in Mason College, Birmingham, author 
FY ws lish Poetry from Blake to Browning.’’ 12mo, cloth, 

1.25. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 
Cloth, flexible, 50 cents net. 


1. THE UPPER ROOM. 
By the Rev. Jonn Warson, D.D. (lan Maclaren), author 
of ** Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ etc. 

“ They are eloquent sermons, all the more effective 
strongly marked by the qualities of mind and skill 
have gained their author his pi 
of literature.”’— Scotsman. 


2. CHRIST AND THE FUTURE LIFE. 
By the Rev. R. W. Dats, LL.D. 

* As good as anything Dr. Dale ever did. Most le know the kind 
of work which the author could do, and the tone and quality of it, the 
spirit and power of it. Well, here we have Dr. Dale at his best.’’—Aber- 
deen Free Press. 


3- THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS. 
By the Rev. W. Rozertson Nicotz, LL.D. 

“The contents are admirable. They consist of a series of meditations 
on Christ’s words from the Cross which are full of suggestive ht 
and devout feeling, expressed in very fresh and felicitous style.” — 
gow Herald. 

4- THE VISIONS OF A PROPHET. 

By the Rev. Marcus Dons, D.D., author of The Parables of 
our ; Mohammed, Buddha, — Christ ; = “oe 
Dr. Dodsis Professor of Exegetical Theology in New ’ 

Edinburgh, and‘ ca aadiee be the Life of Zechariah ‘ths 

Prophet will be a welcome addition to the many forcible and 

keen analytical expositions which this famous divine has al- 

ready contributed to biblical helps for the Bible student. 


5. THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER WaytTE, D.D., Minister of Free St. 

George’s Church, Edinburgh. 

Dr. Whyte discusses in a delightful, half-humorous manner, 
with a vein of deep underlying earnestness, the relative differ- 
ences and effects of the four distinct temperaments — the san- 
guine, the choleric, the phlegmatic, and the melancholy — 
which are c teristic of mankind. 

Other Volumes to follow. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS... 


By Rev. R. F. Horton, author of “* Verbum Dei,’’ ‘“‘ Cartoons 
of Mark,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


because they are 
in writing which 
ther department 








DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 
Cooper’s Works. 


The ‘* Mohawk Edition,” to be issued in 32 volumes, Printed 
from new plates, and bound in the general style of the new 
Hadson Edition of Irving’s works. The edition will be sold 

in sets, or in separate volumes, according to the convenience 

of the buyer. Cloth extra, with frontispiece, per volume, 
$1.25; per set, $40.00. First group now ready, comprising 

“The ayer,” ** Last of the Mohicans,”’ ‘“‘ The Path- 

finder,”’ ** The Pioneers,”’ *‘ The Prairie,’ ‘** The Spy.” 


Books and their Makers 


During the Middle Ages. A study of the conditions of the 
poe and distribution of literature from the fal! of the 
man — to the close of the Seventeenth a By 
Grorce Haven Porwnam, author of “* Authors their 
Public in Ancient Times,”’ ete. 2 vols., 8vo, each $2.50. 
Vol. I, now ready. 


The Question of Copyright. 


Comprising the text of the Copyright Law of the United States, 

a Summary of the Copyri ht Laws at present in force 

in the Chief Countries of the World. Compiled by GzorcE 

Haven Purnam, A.M., Secretary of the American Pub- 

lishers’ Copyright sacane. Second edition, revised, with 

Additions, and with the Record of Legislation brought down 
to March, 1896. 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


Lorenzo de’ Medici 


And Florence during the Fifteenth Century. By Epwarp 

RONG, iow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

(Being No. 16 in the Heroes of the Nations Series.) With 

upward of 30 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


The Red Republic. 


A Romance of the Commune. By Rosert W. CHAMBERs, 
author of ‘The King in Yellow,” ete. Second Edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“There is not a dull page in it.” — Denver Times. 
“The book will commend itself not only for its strength and vivid- 
ness of description, but for the touches of mation and fancy that 


decorate its gentler passages. It reveals a pro and an ambi- 
tious artisan.’’—“* Droca ” in Life. ¥ 


“Head and shoulders above any American novel of the year.”— 
Vance THOMPsoN. 


The Crime of the Century. 


By Roprieves Orro.EeNctt, author of “An Artist in Crime,”’ 
ete. (No. 12 in the Hudson Library.) 12mo, paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

** It is a tribute to the author’s skill, that he never loses a reader. For 
fertility in imagining a complex plot, and holding the reader in ignor- 
ance of its solution until the very end, we know of no one who can riva! 
him.’’— Toledo Blade. 


“ The book deals with the subject involved in the most powerful style 
that the author has shown. There is more purpose and thought in it 
than in the other books.’’— Boston Globe. 


The Things that Matter. 


By Francis Griesxe, author of ‘The Red Spell,” ete. 
(No. 13 in the Hudson Library.) 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 


50 cents. 
The Broken Ring. 


By Exizasets Kyicut Tompxins, author of ** Her Majesty, 
** An Unlessoned Girl,” ete. (No. 14 in the Hudson Li- 
brary.) 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A King and a Few Dukes. 
A Romance. By Rosert W. CoHamsers, author of “‘ The 
King in Yellow,” ** The Red Republic,”’ ete. 


Notes on New Books, a quarterly Bulletin, and list of Successful Fic- 
pr) sent on application, Putnam's Portrait Catalogue sent on receipt 
cents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE LIST OF 
COPELAND AND DAY 


LOVERS’-SAINT-RUTHW’S, and Three 
Other Taies. 
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A CRISIS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


‘The public schools of Chicago have, on the 
whole, approved themselves to the intelligent 
educational opinion of the country. They have 
shared in the defects of all large city systems 
of education, but, relatively to other systems of 
similar magnitude, they have done well, and 
their management has been liberal, progressive, 
and fruitful of good results. They constitute 
a well-organized system, fitting their students 
both for the practical demands of life and for 
the prosecution of work along higher educa- 
tional lines. They have construed education 
to mean something more than mechanical in- 
struction and text-book memorizing, to mean 
rather the development of the whole nature of 
the child, physical, moral, and intellectual. 
They have enriched their curricula in a note- 
worthy degree with those elements of culture 
of which the older public education had slight 
knowledge, and which the saner modern view 
holds no less essential than the time-honored 
fundamentals. They have developed the ob- 
servant faculties by substituting objects to be 
seen and handled for pages of print to be 
learned. They have encouraged the study of 
nature, and have sought to train the mind, in 
large part, at least, through training of the eye 
and the hand. They have done much, by the 
provision of libraries and supplementary read- 
ing-books, to make of reading a pleasure instead 
of a dull formal exercise. They have done 
away with the old break between the grammar 
school and the high school by placing the be- 
ginnings of the higher studies in the lower 
grades. And they have done all these things, 
and done them fairly well, for a population that 
has been increasing more rapidly than in any 
other large city of the United States. Even in 
the matter of providing accommodations for all 
applicants, the Chicago schools have done as 
much as could reasonably have been expected. 
It is true that some buildings are rented, and 
that others are lacking in modern improvments, 
but the frequently reiterated charge that ele- 
mentary education is not provided for all appli- 
cants is true only in the sense that some of the 
lower grades have “ double divisions”; in other 
words, that some children six or seven years of 
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age go to school for three hours a day instead 
of going for five. 

The Common Council of Chicago, in making 
its appropriations from the taxes of 1896, has 
just seen fit to reduce the estimates of the 
Board of Education by more than two millions 
of dollars. Since the taxes for one year are 
not collected until the year following, this re- 
duction applies to the school expenses of 1897. 
The greater part of the reduction is made in 
the estimate for new sites and school buildings, 
but a considerable fraction of it falls upon the 
estimate for “educational purposes”; that is, 
for salaries and supplies. It is doubtless un- 
fortunate that the work of providing new build- 
ings should be thus arrested, for it will make 
the task of “catching up” all the harder in 
the future; but its only immediate effect will be 
to increase the number of * double divisions,” 
which is not, after all, a very serious evil. The 
reduced estimate for “educational purposes ” 
is, unfortunately, made absolutely unavoidable 
by the constitutional limitation and the dis- 
graceful condition into which the assessment 
system has fallen in Chicago. The tendency 
to lower assessments in order to lower the basis 
of state and municipal taxation is at work every- 
where in the United States, but is not often 
carried as far as it has recently been carried in 
this city. For several years past, the assessed 
value of Chicago property has been declining 
(while the real value has, of course, been grow- 
ing), until it now amounts to about one-tenth 
of what the law directs it to be. That is, prop- 
erty actually worth in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five hundred millions is estimated, for 
purposes of taxation, as worth less than two 
hundred and fifty millions. Now, the Llinois 
Constitution limits the expenditure of the city 
for “ educational purposes” to a two per cent 
rate upon this assessment; the appropriation 
for such purposes has at last reached the full 
amount allowed by this rate, and we are con- 
fronted with the fact that it is not enough for 
the educational needs of the city. Hence, it 
may be said without exaggeration that a crisis 
in public-school education is upon the city, and 
that the problem of making the wisest use of 
the inadequate amount provided is not easy of 
solution. 

When educational affairs become a subject 
of popular discussion it is nearly always found 
that a certain undercurrent of narrow and pre- 
judiced or ignorant thought comes to the sur- 
face, and has considerable influence in shaping 
the final decision. The newspapers may too 





often be counted upon to lead the attack upon 
whatever is most valuable in a public-school 
system. In Chicago, at least, and probably 
elsewhere, the chief points of popular attack 
upon the public schools are three in number : 
1. The salaries paid for the higher kinds of 
work. 2. The new subjects of instruction that 
the more enlightened educational ideals of re- 
cent years have added to the curriculum. 3. 
The high schools. The educational interests of 
every large city are always peculiarly in dan- 
ger of being crippled by an attack at these three 
points, and what we have to say about them, 
although illustrated by the problem as now 
existing in Chicago, has a far wider applica- 
tion than to the situation in any one city. 

That the compensation bestowed upon those 
who do the higher grades of work should be 
singled out for popular attack simply offers one 
more illustration of an intellectual defect that 
seems inherent in democracy, of the inability to 
understand why one man’s services should be 
so much more valuable than another’s. The lev- 
elling tendency that results from this misappre- 
hension is conspicuous in all departments of 
our public life, from the school service of a city 
to the national service of the capital. Almost 
everywhere it is found that the lower grades of 
work receive compensation at a rate relatively 
too high, while the higher grades are relatively 
underpaid. We fail thereby to command the 
best leadership and executive ability, while, on 
the other hand, the evil of place-hunting be- 
comes greatly magnified. Yet when, for ex- 
ample, the cry of retrenchment in the school 
expenses of a city is heard, an outcry is at once 
made that the burden should fall chiefly or 
wholly upon those who, while receiving the 
larger salaries, are still relatively underpaid in 
proportion to the importance of their work. It 
thus often happens that a burden which would 
be trifling if equitably distributed, becomes 
intolerable when loaded upon the shoulders of 
the few, and the educational work of the city 
is forced to depend for leadership upon a still 
lower grade of ability than before, thus becom- 
ing weakened at the very points where strength 
is most needed. Of all the forms of the socialist 
propaganda, that which takes the shape of a 
graduated tax is the most insidious and the 
most dangerous. It is the most insidious be- 
cause its effect is so disguised that compara- 
tively few people take the trouble to think for 
themselves what it really means, the most dan- 
gerous because it subverts a fundamental prin- 
ciple of justice. 
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The popular attack upon the enriched mod- 
ern curriculum usually begins with stigmatiz- 
ing all the new subjects and methods by apply- 
ing to them collectively some such epithet as 
“ fads,” a term especially chosen that the argu- 
ment may start with a prejudice in its favor. 
The cost of each “fad,” such as drawing 
(Heaven save the mark !), singing, or the study 
of nature, is then carefully figured out, and the 
public is invited to contemplate the frightful 
waste of good money upon ornamental work. 
The fact that skilled educators are practically 
unanimous in regarding such subjects as equal in 
educational value to any others is carefully con- 
cealed from the readers to whom the young men 
who carry on the newspaper crusades appeal ; 
and the other fact that to reduce a school cur- 
riculum to the simple old-fashioned terms would 
reduce expenses slightly, if at all, is concealed 
with even greater care. Of course, anyone who 
stops long enough to do a little elementary 
thinking upon the subject can see that the whole 
question is not one of expense, but simply one 
of educational theory and method. A certain 
subject, it is said, costs the city so many thou- 
sands of dollars annually. Yes, but to do away 
with that subject would not result in any con- 
siderable saving. It would simply release a 
certain number of hours to be applied to other 
kinds of work in the charge of other instruc- 
tors. In any public school system the unit of 
cost is the schoolroom with its teacher. For 
every fifty children, say, there must be a room 
and a teacher. Multiply the number of rooms 
by the average salary paid, add from five to ten 
per cent for supervision, and the result is the 
total cost for instruction. Starve or enrich the 
curriculum as much as you please, the total cost 
will be but slightly affected by either course. 
The question is wholly one of educational theory, 
not in any sense one of public policy, and the 
public at large is not entitled to an effective 
opinion upon a question that nowise concerns 
the pocket. 

Last of all, we wish to say a few words about 
high schools. The high school is perhaps the 
most characteristic product of American ideals 
of education, and is so firmly intrenched in the 
good-will and sympathy of the vast majority of 
taxpayers that it may safely be counted upon 
to hold its own. Yet there is no doubt that in 
our larger cities a certain numerically small 
but active element of antagonism to the high 
school as an institution makes itself felt upon 
critical occasions, and succeeds in weakening 
the influence and efficiency of high-school work. 





The arguments directed against the high school 
may be reduced to three. 1. Its work is orna- 
mental and therefore superfluous. 2. Only a 
small percentage of the school population re- 
ceives its benefits, while all are taxed for its 
support. 38. It is mainly an institution for the 
wealthy classes, who alone send their children to 
it. To the first of these arguments we may re- 
ply that the question involved is one of degree 
and not of kind. No one, not invincible in his 
own ignorance, can safely divide school work 
into two sorts, the useful and the ornamental ; 
nor can anyone, subject to the exception before 
noted, intelligently assert that the leaven of 
good citizenship (which it is the chief object 
of all public schools to produce), is less suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the high school than in 
the school of lower grade. The only question 
suitable for the public to consider is that of the 
number of years for which it is proposed to 
support a school system, and the answer will 
depend upon the economic condition of the com- 
munity concerned. If the majority decides for 
a twelve-year course, those who would have pre- 
ferred eight years, or six, or ten, cannot fairly 
claim that any question of principle is involved 
in their disagreement. The argument that high 
schools being for the few, the many should not 
be taxed for their support, may be disposed of 
in a similar way. Here again we have merely 
a question of degree. If a public-school sys- 
tem covered only two years of study, there 
would be fewer children in the second year 
than in the first. Whatever the length of the 
course, there will be fewer students in each 
year than in the year preceding. Or, taking 
the argument of “the few and the many,” as 
it is sometimes put, it would be just as fair 
to select any one school, high or low, in a city 
system, and say: “* This school only accommo- 
dates five per cent of the children of the com- 
munity, yet all the community is taxed for its 
support. Behold the monstrous injustice!” 
Such is the logic with which the friends of 
public education sometimes have to contend. 
As for the final argument of the enemies of 
the high school, it more often than not rests 
upon a falsehood. We do not know how it is 
in all other cities, but we assert that in Chicago, 
at least (and the assertion is based upon a 
quarter-century of intimate acquaintance with 
the facts), the high schools are not institutions 
for the wealthy and well-to-do classes. It might 
very reasonably be argued that if they were, 
there would be no inherent injustice in the ar- 
rangement, since the wealthy classes pay taxes 
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in a proportion greatly exceeding the number 
of their children ; but there is no necessity for 
resorting to this plea. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that in Chicago parents of all classes very 
generally send their children to the public 
schools of primary and grammar grade, but 
that when these children reach the high school 
grade a considerable fraction of them are taken 
out of the public schools and sent to private 
institutions. Hence, as far as any class dis- 
tinction of patronage exists at all, it operates 
in the direction of restricting the benefits of 
the high schools to the poorer classes, of mak- 
ing them, in the phrase of a popular rhetoric, 
the “poor man’s colleges.” Moreover, the 
high schools of a compact and well-organized 
system like that of Chicago are in a very real 
sense the most important part of the whole. 
They not only perform the usual function of 
higher schools in holding up the lower schools 
to a fair standard of efficiency, in acting as the 
keystone of the whole educational arch; but 
they also perform the far more important ser- 
vice of training for their work nearly all the 
teachers of the lower grades. The expanding 
educational system of Chicago requires every 
year some three or four hundred new teachers, 
and the great majority of them are selected 
from the graduates of the high schools. With 
this fact in view, it is simply amazing that 
anyone should seriously think the high-school 
system of the city either unimportant or orna- 
mental, that anyone having the interests of 
education at heart should not realize that a 
weakening of the high-scheol work would be the 
most serious disaster possible, making its unfor- 
tunate consequences felt, not merely at the time 
when it occurred, but for long years to come. 








A SONNET OF OBLIVION. 


The earth hath holy places, unadorned 
With sculpture or commemorative brass; 
Across whose ways unheeding footsteps pass, 
Whose memories by forgetfulness are scorned. 
Well were it if some solemn voice had warned, 
“ Tread softly; in this dewy, velvet grass 
The daisy grew that Chaucer plucked. Alas, 
Such blossoms spring no more, and few have mourned.” 


Nature’s true heart alone doth now enfold 
The tree where Herrick carved his Julia’s name; 
Keats’ “little hill ”— forgotten long ago. 
Yet would that we could bind in grateful gold 
The bank of thyme that shares in Shakespeare’s fame, 
The path Vittoria trod with Angelo. 


Grace DurrireLp Goopwin. 





THE NEW “ KING ARTHUR.” 


In selecting the old story of King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table as a good subject for 
stage treatment, Sir Henry Irving has followed in 
the footsteps of many previous stage managers, in- 
cluding Garrick, Kemble, and Macready ; and Mr. 
J. Comyns Carr, in writing the play, has had as 
predecessors William Rowley, John Dryden, and 
many less-known dramatists. How far back we 
should have to go in dramatic history to find the 
first play founded on this popular theme is some- 
thing only to be conjectured. That there was an 
exhibition of mingled archery and pageantry called 
“ Arthur’s Show” in the time of Henry VIII. is 
known, and that it continued until Shakespeare’s 
time and was seen by him is probable from his allu- 
sion to it in the Second Part of King Henry IV., 
where Justice Shallow says to Falstaff, “I remem- 
ber at Mile End Green (when I lay at Clement’s 
Inn) I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur’s Show.” 
Mile End Green was a training-ground near Lon- 
don, and the troupe consisted of an association of 
archers who personated characters taken from the 
old romance of “ Morte d’Arthur,” a magnificent 
prose poem written by Sir Thomas Mallory in 1461. 
But neither was Mallory himself the originator of 
these knightly tales. He wrought his narrative from 
old Welsh and Breton ballads and from the “ Chan- 
sons de Geste,”— as Homer wrought his “Iliad” 
from the preceding warlike ballads, or as the un- 
known compiler of the “ Niebelungenlied ” wrought 
his poem from similar ancient sources. Living 
when men still wore armor, and so near to the ac- 
tual age of chivalry as to be in full sympathy with 
the spirit of its fiction, the good knight gave to these 
stories an epic completeness which they lacked be- 
fore, and created a group of real men and women, 
and not a series of lay figures on a background of 
romance, as were his originals. The characteristics 
with which he endowed these individualities have 
persisted throughout all the centuries since. Kay 
is still the man of satirical tongue, Lancelot is bold 
and chivalrous, Elaine tender and trusting, Arthur 
kingly but adventurous, Guinevere jealous but 
queenly, when they step upon the stage to-day as 
when they first received the breath of life from 
Mallory. 

To speak of Mr. Carr’s new play as a dramati- 
zation of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King,” or to 
judge it, as many seem inclined to do, according as 
it follows or departs from that delightful poem, is 
to show a very inadequate understanding of the sit- 
uation. The fact is that the mystical figures of 
Arthur and his knights have quite stepped out of 
the historic page and are recognized as the common 
property of all imaginative writers. It is no exag- 
geration when it is said of Mallory’s “ Morte d’ Ar- 
thur” that “it is as truly the epic of the English 
mind as the ‘ Iliad’ is the epic of the Greek mind.” 
Whether there ever was an actual Arthur, King of 
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Britain, or not is nothing to the purpose; but the 
truth remains that he has appealed to the imagina- 
tion of English writers oftener, probably, than any 
other figure, real or fictitious. Milton long had in 
mind an epic with King Arthur as hero, but aban- 
doned it for “ Paradise Lost”; Spenser took his ma- 
chinery for the “ Faerie Queene ” from the popular 
legends about King Arthur ; Dryden wrote a drama 
and projected an epic on the theme; Bulwer wrote 
a heavy “ King Arthur” which nobody reads ; Ten- 
nyson wrote a series of splendid poems which every- 
body reads,— and thus to most people King Arthur 
is the Arthur of the “ Idylls of the King.” 

Mr. Carr, like his predecessors, has allowed his 
imagination to have its way with the old material, 
and has felt at liberty to use such portions as seemed 
to him best suited to his own purposes. This pur- 
pose being to make a good stage play, the proper 
test to apply to his work is his success or failure in 
this respect. At least this must be said of it, that 
it is much more satisfactory than the effort of any 
previous playwright, as may be seen by passing the 
others hastily in review. 

It is interesting to note that it is exactly 309 
years ago — namely, on the 28th of February, 1587 
— that the earliest instance of which we have any 
record, a play called “The Misfortunes of Arthur 
(Uther Pendragon’s Son)” was presented before 
Queen Elizabeth at the court in Greenwich. Then, as 
now, the cast included Arthur, Guinevere, Mordred, 
and the train of valiant knights. The play was 
preceded by a prologue, and each act had an argu- 
ment, a dumb show, and a chorus. A curious cir- 
cumstance in connection therewith is that Francis 
Bacon’s name occurs in the list of writers by whom 
the dumb shows and additional speeches were 
“partly devised.” So, whatever may be assumed 
concerning the Baconian authorship of the Shake- 
speare plays, it is reasonably certain that Sir Francis 
had something to do with the production and com- 
position of at least one Elizabethan play. During 
the same year, it was “ reduced into tragicall notes ” 
by Thomas Hughes, one of the Society of Gray’s 
Inn by whom the play had been presented, and 
afterwards printed. Copies of this book are now 
extremely rare; a more accessible reprint may be 
found in the little volume edited by John Payne 
Collier, under the title “ Five Old Plays.” There 
is no indication that the play ever became popular ; 
nor was Richard Hathawaye’s play, “The Life of 
Arthur, King of England,” two years later, more 
successful. 

One other Elizabethan dramatist— William Row- 
ley — was attracted by the Arthurian legends. He 
called his play “The Birth of Merlin.” For many 
years this play was attributed to Shakespeare. 
Translated into German, it may be found in the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, included in the first 
volume of the complete works of Shakespeare in 
German. 

The first of the King Arthur plays to become 
really popular was the “dramatic opera” of John 





Dryden in 1691, called “ King Arthur, or the Brit- 
ish Worthy.” It was received with great applause 
at its first appearance, was often repeated, and held 
its place on the stage longer than any other of Dry- 
den’s numerous plays. Doubtless a considerable 
part of its success on its first presentation was due 
to the fact that its cast included such actors as Bet- 
terton, Kynaston, and Mrs. Bracegirdle, and that 
the music was written by the foremost composer of 
his time, Henry Purcell. Dr. Burney in his “ His- 
tory of Music” says of this work of Purcell’s, “A 
century has not injured it, and especially the duet 
of Sirens in the enchanted forest, ‘Two Daughters 
of this Aged Stream,’ and the ‘ Fairest Isle all Isles 
Excelling,’ contain not a single passage that the best 
composers of the present times, if it presented itself 
to their imaginations, would reject.” 

Strange as it seems, although the text of the play 
was published in 1691, this delightful music, with 
the exception of a few songs, remained unpublished 
until 1843, when all that could be collected was 
issued by the Musical Antiquarian Society. A copy 
of this volume, which includes text, music, and his- 
tory of the play, is in the Newberry Library. 

The most important revivals of the play have 
been, in 1770, under Garrick, with Bannister, Mrs. 
Baddeley, and Thomas Jefferson (ancestor of our 
much-loved actor) in the cast, and with additional 
music by another eminent composer, Dr. Arne; in 
1784, under Kemble, with Mr. Kemble as King 
Arthur and Miss Farren as leading lady ; in 1842, 
under Macready, when it had a run of thirty-three 
successive nights at Drury Lane Theatre. 

As for the play itself, it has little to do with the 
king and his knights. The scene is laid in Kent, 
and the story resembles a fairy extravaganza ; there 
is an enchanted wood with a Saxon magician and a 
British enchanter, an “airy ” spirit and an “earthly” 
spirit, and many dances. 

In 1776, William Hilton, a poet of little merit, 
wrote a tragedy called “Arthur, Monarch of the 
Britens,” which he never succeeded in getting ac- 
cepted at any theatre, and there is a record of a 
tragedy by E. J. Riethmuller, published in London 
in 1841, which seems to have been equally unfortu- 
nate. 

Thus the “ King Arthur” of Mr. Carr, first pre- 
sented at the Lyceum Theatre in London on Jan. 
15, 1895, and with the cast much the same as now 
playing in America, is easily chief among the stage 
King Arthurs. He is a flesh-and-blood hero, sur- 
rounded by knights and ladies clearly individual- 
ized, who, while moving in a world whose manners 
are remote from our own, yet appeal to our modern 
taste and serve to make us realize why this chival- 
ric romance was the favorite fictitious literature of 
Europe during the three or four medisval centuries, 
and why it has been such a favorite theme from those 
days until now. The action is conceived on true dra- 
matic principles. There are no anti-climaxes, no 
superfluous lines, but all the incidents bear upon the 
development of the story and push it towards a con- 
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clusion which is both unexpected and thoroughly | 
effective. It sweeps through a wide range of pas- | 
sions ; love, jealousy, falsehood, revenge, a manly 
and heroic forgiveness, are deftly woven together 
and compel the interest from start to finish. Less 
satisfactory poetically than dramatically, it yet con- 
tains many fine passages, and the last scene between 
Arthur and Guinevere will even bear comparison 
with Tennyson’s treatment of their parting. Guin- 
evere having called for a champion to do battle 
against Mordred, her accuser, Arthur, who is sup- 
posed to have been killed, enters with lowered helm. 
Disclosing himself to Mordred, they fight, and Ar- 





thur falls wounded to the earth. Guinevere re- 
enters, sees the face of Arthur, and falls at his feet, 
erying, “ My lord! my lord!” 


Arth. Whose face was there? I pray you some one say, | 


For all grows dark : I know not where I am. 
Guin. Her name was Guinevere. 


Arth. 
This should be Cameliard. 
( Rousing himself with sudden energy.) 
See, ’tis the spring! 
Down in the vale the blossoms of the May 
Are swinging in the sun! and there she stands 
That shall be England’s Queen! 
‘ar up I hear 


The ceaseless beating of Death’s restless wing, 
And round mine eyes the circling veil of night 
Grows deeper as it falls. Henceforth my sword 
Rests in its scabbard. What remains is peace. 
(He falls back dead.) 
Guin. He’s gone, the light of all the world lies dead. 


Anna Benneson McManavy. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY CHANGES. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dit.) 

The future development of our universities is a very 
fruitful subject, but I am surprised to see by your ar- 
ticle of Feb. 16 that you concur with the views of 
some of the Harvard faculty that it is likely to be after 
the English model. It is plain enough why Harvard 
men would incline to that idea. Eastern universities 
arg have not the democratic idea of education. 

eir endowments are never turned towards making 
education more accessible to the masses. In that re- 
spect there is already much similarity between some 
of our institutions and the English. It is as impos- 
sible for a poor American to go to Harvard or Yale 
without some kind of assistance as it is for a poor Eng- 
lishman to take his degree at Oxford or Cambridge with- 
out assistance. There is an evident purpose to make 
them exclusive. But there are many reasons why these 
ideas will not now become widely diffused. In the first 
place Harvard and Yale, while progressive along some 
lines, no longer set the pattern for the country. Our 
ideals have become, what they should be, cosmopolitan 
and democratic,— that is, the ideals of the growing in- 
stitutions, which are in the West mostly, but some are 
also in the East. The state universities have generally 
but a nominal fee, and the great Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, in California, has no fees. 

But you are right in assuming that we are on the eve of 





changes to meet changed conditions; we are, in fact, in 


the midst of such changes. The larger institutions are 
adding three years to the undergraduate courses leading 
up to the degree of Ph.D., and the A.B. is no longer the 
stopping place in academic life. The recitation system is 
almost antiquated in what is beginning to be known as 
the university proper. The lecture and seminary sys- 
tems are coming into universal vogue. These are the 
most characteristic changes of the time, and they are 
not after the English but the German model. If pres- 
ent developments continue, the time is not far distant 
when our universities will very closely correspond to the 
German type. It will only be when the graduate de- 
partments have grown to such size that what we are 
beginning to call the college part of the university may 
be completely segregated from it, as the preparatory 
departments have been segregated from our colleges. 
This development seems inevitable for a number of 
reasons. Great numbers of our professors are being and 
have been trained in Germany. But the principle rea- 


| son is because Germany has both reached the highest 
| on - - rfect faciliti 

What sire? why then, | scholarship yet attained and the most perfect facilities 
| self-respecting men. 
| place of the English boating, cricket, and horse-play. 


for imparting it. Her system is designed for mature, 


The scholarly temper takes the 


There seems to me to be more doubt about what form 


| the future college will take than the university,— 
| whether it be large or small, and where it will leave off 


and the university begin. 

But our universities will have an opportunity to im- 
prove upon the German type. We may expect the secur- 
ity of tenure of professorial positions, and their grading 
into three ranks, something like the ordinary, extra- 
ordinary, and docent of the Germans, the salaries being 
supplemented by fees according to the number of stu- 
dents a professor may attract — appointments always 
coming from the class below to the next higher. But we 
may improve upon their plan by making it easy for stu- 
dents to come. Free dormitories may be considered as 
legitimate a use for endowments as that for professorial 
chairs is considered now. The ideal of the greatest 
possible dissemination of higher education will be kept 
constantly in view, and the fact that universities are 
designed to serve society and not a class. 


Medico, Wis., March 5,180, °° " Mammon. 


THE MOTHER’S INFLUENCE AS A FACTOR IN 
TEACHING POETICAL LITERATURE. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dt.) 
I trust you will allow a mother to add a corollary to 
your discussion in respect to the best method of teach- 
ing literature, even if it is but an expression of individ- 


ual opinion. 

Bishop Spalding has said, “I have little hesitation in 
affirming that our home life, our social and political life, 
and our religious life have contributed far more to make 
us what we are than any and all of our schools,” and 
with his words in our minds, it might be pertinent to 
inquire, What was the home life of the last generation, 
the generation which is responsible for our present home 
and social life? Mr. Howells has recorded that in 
simpler days it was thought quite a proper thing for 
young men to read poetry to young women when they 
made an evening call,—if they happened to be upon 
intimate terms with the family. To-day, a young man 
who would do such an unheard-of thing would be jeered 
at throughout his whole set. Yet I know that at least 
one-third of my early knowledge of the poets was un- 
consciously acquired in this pretty fashion. I was for- 
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tunate enough to have several masculine cousins some- 
what older than myself who led me in this wise to Shel- 
ley, Keats, Goethe, and Alfred de Musset. One of 
the accomplishments expected in those days of the edu- 
cated young man in New York City was the ability 
to read some quotations from his favorite poets with 
fair rhetorical effect. This training was due to the 
influence of the mothers, sisters, and wives. 

For some reason, I know not what, although the sexes 
are educated together, the old literary and musical sym- 
pathy between them which existed in the days just after 
the Civil War is gone. The average business man of 
to-day neither loves poetry nor music. His whole time 
and energy are absorbed in the accumulation of money. 
If he collects a library, it is largely composed of the 
gossip of the courts of the times of Charles II. and 
George IV., for the modern book-collector is a little 
too fond of gossip, and he admits the poets simply be- 
cause he is ashamed to leave them out. How much of 
this is due to the loss of mother-training at the fireside, 
and how much to worldly influences over which mothers 
and sisters have no control, it is impossible to say. But 
so far as my personal knowledge goes, outside of the 
literati, the average woman of to-day is no more fond of 
poetry than the average man. But a few weeks since a 
woman-editor wrote me, “I cannot conceive of anyone 
buying a volume of poems simply for the pleasure of 
reading it.” This remark shocked me, not so much as 
the expression of an individual opinion, for we have 
scores of writers among us who have no inherent taste 
for poetry, but because it voiced the great majority of 
women. On the other hand, the minority, headed by a 
few of our women poets, such as Mrs. Dorr in Vermont, 
Miss Ina D. Coolbrith in California, Miss Harriet Mon- 
roe and Mrs. Coonley in Chicago, are working tirelessly 
in the women’s clubs to revive poetical taste. What a 
paradoxical age is ours! The era of women-poets and 
the era in which women, for the most part, have ceased 
to love and be inspired by poetry. 

Women read too much in their clubs about Dante, 
Shakespeare, and the Brownings, and devote too little 
attention to the words of the great masters. One club 
I know of in a small Western town, after studying for 
three weeks all that could be found in the one free 
library in respect to the man, Dante, concluded that the 
“Divine Comedy” and “The New Life” were a little 
bit too hard for them to “tackle,” and went on to some- 
thing easier. 

If we would revive this lost poetical instinct and ap- 
preciation, we must take a few lessons from primitive 
times. It may be a myth that Alfred the Great re- 
ceived his first incitement to learning from his step- 
mother, or that Shakespeare’s teacher in fairy lore was 
Mary Arden; but the stories illustrate the good old 
Saxon and Norman customs, which made the mother 
light the first spark of inspiration; and perhaps there 
could have been no Provengal literature if women had 
not invented, for the ragement of poetical art, the 
“Courts of Love” where the Trouveur or Troubadour 
was encouraged to express his hidden thought in fault- 
less measure. 

Mothers can scarcely begin to instruct their children 
in merry jingles at too early an age. Many a restless 
baby will let a nurse handle him without crying if she 
will but babble the Mother Goose melodies. Mother 
Goose should be systematically followed up by the child- 
verses of, say, Eugene Field, Miss Edith M. Thomas, or 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge; then the American and British 








poets, as the child’s mind develops. Emerson’s idea 
quoted in a recent number of Tue Drat (Feb. 16, 1896), 
“ Would you inspire in a young man a taste for Chau- 
cer and Bacon? Quote them,” is the ideal method. 
The mother who can describe the Canterbury Pilgri 
to her child, can relate the quaint tale of Palamon and 
Arcite, or the Clerk of Oxenford’s story of the patient 
Griselda, has given her child a glimpse of Chaucer’s time 
which the teacher might not be able to picture. Also 
some of the clean stories from Boccaccio can be told the 
child in the version found in Tennyson’s “ The Lover’s 
Tale ” or Keats’s “ Isabelle; or, the Pot of Basil.” If to 
this were added the story of Petrarch’s life, dwelling 
more upon his tastes as a bibliophile and expounder of the 
text of Cicero than upon the story of Laura, the three 
prominent literary figures of the fourteenth century 
would be indellibly stamped upon the child's mind years 
before it would be possible to send him to the volumes. 
When the mother allows the teacher to be the sole quick- 
ener of the child’s imagination, part of the instinctive 
mother-love of the child is transferred to the teacher, as 
in the notable case of Lady Jane Grey. Yet I happen to 
know that the young teachers are doing very efficient 
work in the right direction in the public schools. Ina 
family I know and love, a youngster of eight kas for sup- 
plementary reading Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” He can 
quote more of the verses upon Hiawatha’s childhood 
than any other member of the family. Another boy 
uired a love of Lowell in the public schools, but the 
eldest (the one who always has the greatest influence 
in forming the literary taste of a family), has passion- 
ately loved Shakespeare ever since his mother read with 
him the trial scene of the “‘ Merchant of Venice,”—the 
first reading taking place when he was but ten years old. 

A Shakespeare quotation combat, to which might by 
added a small prize to the successful competitor; a famile 
reading in Plumptre’s translation of Sophocles’ “ Anti- 
gone,” or Euripides’ “ Iphigenia in Aulis,” are not diffi- 
cult things for mothers to manage, and have an untold 
educational advantage. If these suggestions are scarcely 
feasible, what might a mother not accomplish with Sted- 
man’s “ Victorian Anthology ” as a guide? “The Land 
of Wonder-Wander”; the ballads; the fresh revelations 
of our time from the Dominion of Canada; Matthew 
Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum” and “ Balder Dead”; 
Edwin Arnold’s poems, so attractive to the young; and 
Andrew Lang’s fantastic ballades — may all be found 
in this wonderful collection. 

If parents would allow their children to express their 
preferences for the poets (however crude) at the fam- 
ily board; with the idea that it does not make much dif- 
ference which side the young person takes in an argu- 
ment, so long as he has original ideas, and can clearly 
state the whys and wherefores of the faith that is in 
him,—the young person would be tempted to read more. 
The American pater-familias, whatever his virtues else- 
where, is apt to be a stern, bigoted creature at home. 
He has very fixed ideas upon al! sorts of subjects, and 
he does not like to be opposed in his own family. But 
the mother should hold her little courts with her chil- 
dren, if she would preserve the “inner light,” to use 
the quaint Quaker phrase. I believe that the vestal vir- 
gins keeping watch over the sacred fires in the Roman 
temples, and Vesta’s close association with the home as 
goddess of the hearth, were but symbols of the watch 
which women must ever keep over the sacred fire of 


poetry. Mary J. Retr. 
St. Paul, March 1, 1896. 
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The New Books. 





DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI.* 


The biographical literature of the current 
year is not likely to include any work more fas- 
cinating in theme and richer in varied personal 
interest than the two handsome volumes con- 
taining severally a Memoir of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, by Mr. William Michael Rossetti, and 
a collection of the former’s “ Family-Letters.” 
Mr. Rossetti’s Life of his brother is a frank 
and rather discursive Boswellian record, pro- 
fuse of fact and sparing of disquisition, which 
may fairly be said to leave no reasonable ques- 
tion as to Dante Rossetti’s career and person- 
ality unanswered. 

Gabriele Rossetti, father of Dante Gabriel 
and Christina Rossetti, was born at Vasto on 
the Adriatic coast of the then Kingdom of Na- 
ples, Feb. 28, 1783. Proscribed for Carbon- 
arism, he fled from Italy in 1821, and in 1824 
settled in London as a teacher of Italian, where 
he married a Miss Polidori, and in 1881 was 
appointed Professor of Italian in King’s Col- 
lege. Gabriele Rossetti is described as a man 
of energetic and lively temper, sensitive to 
slight and quick to resent it, devoted to his 
family, a fervent apostle of Italian freedom and 
unity, and effusively grateful to those who had 
befriended him in his darker hour of exile. 
One of the author’s most vivid memories is of 
the day when the death of his father’s benefac- 
tor, John Hookham Frere, was announced : 
*‘ With tears in his half-sightless eyes and the 
passionate fervor of a southern Italian, my 
father fell on his knees, and exclaimed, ‘ An- 
ima bella, benedetta sii tu, dovunque sei!’ 
(‘Noble soul, blessed be thou wherever thou 
art!”)” The Rossetti household was of Italian, 
not English, environment. The renown won 
by Gabriele in his own country as an Impro- 
visatore and writer of fervid political lyrics 
(“singable ” is the term Carducci applied to 
his verses), followed him oversea; and the 
Charlotte Street home in London became a no- 
table rendezvous for his compatriots of all so- 
cial grades, from the titled refugee to the lib- 
eralized maccaroni-man and plaster-cast vendor 
—waifs and strays, largely, cast up and stranded 
by the sea of expatriation. These picturesque 
quasi-political gatherings, to which all Italians, 
save the suspected spia (spy), were welcome, 





* Dante Gapriet Rossetti: His Family-Letters. With 
a Memoir by William Michael Rossetti. In two volumes. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 








were commonplace (rather tedious ones) in the 
lives of the young Rossettis. The special po- 
litical béte noire of the excitable guests was the 
French king, Louis Philippe — or “ Luigi Fil- 
ippo,” as they called him. Says the author: 

«“ The number of times I have heard ‘ Luigi Filippo’ 
denounced would tax the resources of the Calculating 
Boy. My mind’s eye presents a curious group, though 
it seemed natural enough at the time. My father and 
three or four foreigners engaged in animated talk on 
the affairs of Europe, from the point of view of patriotic 
aspiration and hope deferred until it had become hope- 
less, with frequent recitations of poetry intervening; 
my mother, quiet but interested, and sometimes taking 
her mild womanly part in the conversation; and we four 
children — Maria more especially, with her dark Italian 
countenance and rapt eyes — drinking it all in as a sort 
of necessary atmosphere of the daily life, yet with our 
own little interests and occupations as well — reading, 
coloring prints, nursing the cat, or whatever came up- 
permost. . . . Gabriele Rossetti’s noble declamation, 
taken along with his subject-matter, was indeed enough 
to carry any sympathizers away on the wave of excite- 
ment. His auditors hardly appeared to have any fleshly 
appetites. Such a thing as a solid supper was never in 
question, neither did they ever propose to smoke. They 
would come into our small sitting-room, greet the ‘ Sig- 
nora Francesca,’ and sit down, as the chance offered, 
amid the whole family, adult and semi-infantine. A cup 
of tea or of coffee, with a slice of bread and butter, was 
all the provender wont to be forthcoming.” 


The grand concern and magnum opus of the 
elder Rossetti was of course his Dante com- 
mentary (in which he proposed to show that the 
“* Commedia ” is chiefly political and anti-papal 
in its inner meaning); and at this task he was 
to be found daily grinding away, “ surrounded 
by ponderous folios in italic type, ‘libri mys- 
tici,’ and the like,— often about alchemy, free- 
masonry, Brahminism, Swedenborg, the Ca- 
balla, ete.” These labors were contemplated 
by the juniors with a certain awe not untinged 
with levity; and our author notes that Dante 
Gabriel, so far from being, as fancifully stated, 
from childhood a lover of Dante, had not, up 
to the age of sixteen, read twenty consecutive 
lines of him. In fact, the abstruse turn of the 
father’s Dantesque talk and labors bred in his 
children an a priori distaste for the mighty 
Alighieri, and even led them to regard him as 
a kind of household bogey second only in malign 
potency to “ Luigi Filippo” himself. Says the 
author : 

“The Convito was always a name of dread to us, as 
being the very essence of arid unreadableness. Dante 
Alighieri was a sort of banshee in the Charictte Street 
house; his shriek audible even to familiarity, but the 
message of it not scrutinized.” 

Gabriele Rossetti’s four children were born 
in four successive years: Maria Francesca, in 
1827; Gabriel Charles Dante (Dante Gabriel, 
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he chose to style himself), in 1828; William 
Michael, in 1829 ; and Christina Georgina, in 
1830. In 1836 Dante Rossetti, then “a pleas- 
ing, spirited-looking boy, with bright eyes, au- 
burn hair, and fresh complexion,” was sent to 
the day-school of a Mr. Paul, and thence, in 
1837, to King’s College School, where he re- 
mained five years, gaining a fair knowledge of 
Latin and a smattering of Greek, and evincing 
a turn for drawing and rhyming that won him 
a degree of mild popularity, despite his “ un- 
schoolboylike” ways and rather maidenly 
avoidance of the rough sports and Homeric bat- 
tles of his schoolmates. 

Mr. Rossetti notes that he cannot remember 
any date at which it was not understood in the 
family that «Gabriel meant to be a painter”; 
and so in 1842, on leaving school, he at once 
entered the drawing academy of Mr. F.S. Cary, 
where he remained till 1846, drawing from the 
antique, dabbling a little in anatomy, and, as 
always, following mainly his own bent and 
fancy. “ He liked to do what he himself chose, 
and, even if he did what someone else pre- 
scribed, he liked to do that in his own way.” 
From Cary’s, Rossetti went to the Royal Acad- 
emy School; and here, as before, he went on 
working with much enthusiasm as to the main 
end, and with equal laxity as to the prescribed 
means. Holman Hunt has left a graphic sketch 
of him as an Academy student : 

«A young man of decidedly foreign aspect, with long 
brown hair touching his shoulders, not taking care to 
walk erect, but rolling carelessly as he slouched along,* 
pouting with parted lips, staring with dreaming eyes. 
. . » He was careless in his dress. So superior was he 
to the ordinary vanities of young men that he would 
allow the spots of mud to remain dry on his legs for 
several days. . . . With his pushing stride and loud 
voice, a special scrutiny would have been needed to dis- 
cern the reserved tenderness that dwelt in the breast of 
the apparently careless and defiant youth. . . . In these 
early days, with all his headstrongness and a certain 
want of consideration, his life within was untainted to 
an exemplary degree, and he worthily rejoiced in the 
poetic atmosphere of the sacred and spiritual dreams 
that encircled him, however some of his noisy demon- 
strations at the time might hinder this from being rec- 
ognized by a hasty judgment.” 


In 1848, Rossetti entered the studio of Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown, whose somewhat abstruse 
canvases he greatly admired. It is related that 
he had previously penned a note to Brown 
(asking to be received as a pupil) so lavish of 
praise that the recipient, believing himself 
twitted, seized a stout stick and set out to chas- 
tise the unknown joker. Arrived at Rossetti’s 


* James Smetham somewhere describes Rossetti as “‘ lolling 
about, and behaving like a seal on a sandbank.”’ 








room and finding the occupant within, he asked 
fiercely, “Is your name Rossetti, and is this 
your writing?” An affirmative reply was fol- 
lowed by, “ What do you mean by it?” To 
this the startled Rossetti mildly answered that 
he “ meant precisely what he had said,” where- 
upon the touchy painter, seeing his error, 
warmly granted his admirer’s request, taking 
him as a pupil gratis, and thus founding an 
intimacy that led up to the companionship with 
Holman Hunt and Millais, and so to the fa- 
mous Preraphaelite Brotherhood,— of which, 
however, Madox Brown was never a member. 
Of this much-canvassed coterie the author gives 
an interesting account ; but we shall only note 
in passing that Dante Rossetti, after the fervor 
of youth was past, wearied exceedingly of the 
P.R. B., and was disposed to resent any allusion 
to it. In 1880 he said to Mr. Hall Caine, “ As 
for all the prattle about Preraphaelitism, I con- 
fess to you I am weary of it, and long have been. 
Why should we go on talking about the vision- 
ary vanities of half-a-dozen boys? What you 
call the movement was serious enough, but the 
banding together under that title was all a 
joke.” To a lady who asked him if he were 
‘the Preraphaelite Rossetti,” he replied curtly, 
“Madame, I am not an ‘ite’ of any kind; I 
am only a painter.” Rossetti’s first exhibited 
picture was “‘ The Girlhood of Mary Virgin” 
(signed “ Dante Gabriel Rossetti, P. R. B.”), 
which he sent to the Free Exhibition in 1849. 
The work was well received by the critics (the 
storm against Preraphaelitism began in the 
following year), and was promptly sold at the 
painter’s own price of £80. 

Turning to our author’s account of the liter- 
ary side of Rossetti’s career, we find that his 
first printed poem was “ Sir Hugh the Heron,” 
a boyish attempt imitative of Scott, begun when 
the author was twelve, and printed two years 
later at his grandfather Polidori’s private press. 
In 1861 appeared his unsurpassed translations 
from “‘ The Early Italian Poets.” In 1867 he 
was attacked by insomnia, accompanied by par- 
tial failure of eyesight. Disabled thus from 
the practice of one art, he turned his thoughts 
more exclusively to the other; and his former 
vague project of one day issuing a volume of 
poems quickly took shape. Those familiar with 
Rossetti’s life will recall a romantic incident 
connected with the preparation of this volume. 
His wife, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
died in 1862, after two years of wedded life. 
This loss seemed to the stricken painter to cover 
life with a funeral pall ; and in his early trans- 
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ports of despair he went into the room where 
his dead wife lay, and placed his cherished book 
of MS. poems in her coffin — putting, says Mr. 
Hall Caine, *‘ the volume between her cheek and 
beautiful hair, and it was that day buried with 
her in Highgate Cemetery.” “I have often,” 
he said, “ been writing at those poems when 
Lizzie was ill and suffering, and I might have 
been attending to her, and now they shall go.” 
In 1869 he yielded to his friends’ solicitations 
that his wife’s coffin be exhumed, and the MS. 
recovered. This was done on October 10 ; and 
he was thus again put in possession of the cor- 
rect form of his old poems, and also of some 
pieces of which he had retained no fragments. 
The volume was published on April 25, 1870 ; 
and the chorus of praise for it was “ eager, 
loud, and prolonged.” But there was presently 
a bitterly dissentient voice. In the “ Contem- 
porary Review” for October, 1871, appeared 
an abusive article headed “‘ The Fleshly School 
of Poetry — Mr. D. G. Rossetti,” and signed 
*‘ Thomas Maitland ”—“ Maitland ” soon prov- 
ing to be Mr. Robert Buchanan. As Mr. Ros- 
setti lays great stress on this deplorable epi- 
sode, owing to its averred serious effect on his 
brother, we shall briefly review his version of it. 
The animus of the “ Maitland” article is, he 
states, primarily traceable to a review he himself 
had written in 1866. It was in that year that 
Mr. Buchanan’s burlesque poem, ‘‘ The Session 
of the Poets,” appeared in the “ Spectator,” 
following the issue of Mr. Swinburne’s “« Poems 
and Ballads.” It contained these lines : 

“*Up jumped, with his neck stretching out like a gander, 
Master Swinburne, and squealed, glaring out through his hair, 
‘ All virtue is bosh! Hallelujah for Landor! 

I disbelieve wholly in everything! There!’ 

With language so awful he dared then to treat em, 

Miss Ingelow fainted in Tennyson’s arms ; 

Poor Arnold rushed out, erying ‘ Saeci’ inficetum !’ 

And great bards and small bards were full of alarms: 

Till Tennyson, flaming and red as a gipsy, 

Struck his fist on the table, and uttered a shout : 

*'To the door with the boy! Callacab! He is tipsy!’ 
And they carried the naughty young gentleman out.”’ 

At about this time Mr. William Rossetti was 
writing a review of Mr. Swinburne’s book ; and 
the above lines moved him to open his critique 
as follows : 

“The advent of a great poet is sure to cause a com- 
motion of one kind or another; and it would be hard 
were this otherwise in times like ours, when the advent 
of even so poor and pretentious a poetaster as a Robert 
Buchanan stirs storms in teapots.” 

So scored, Mr. Buchanan soon found occasion 
to “ pitch into” an edition of Shelley prepared 
by his assailant, amiably affirming it to be “ the 
very worst edition of Shelley which has ever 





seen the light”; and thus was the battle joined. 

Rossetti was not much cast down, it seems, 
by the “ Maitland” article; but it was far 
otherwise when this piece reappeared (1872) 
much enlarged and trebly charged with venom, 
in a pamphlet volume entitled «The Fleshly 
School of Poetry, and other Phenomena of the 
Day, by Robert Buchanan.” As to Rossetti’s 
Poems, the pamphlet avers : 

“, . . There is thorough nastiness in many pieces. 
A sickening desire is evinced to reproduce the sensual 
mood. Rossetti has not given us one rounded and note- 
worthy piece of art. He is fleshly all over, from the 
roots of his hair to the tips of his toes. Bad rhymes 
become the rule, and not the exception. . . . Sonnets 
11 to 20 are one profuse sweat of animalism. ‘The 
House of Life’ is a very hotbed of nasty phrases. . . . 
In Rossetti’s poetry there is a veritably stupendous pre- 
ponderance of sensuality and sickly animalism. He and 
Mr. Swinburne merely echo what is vile ”— ete. 


It may be charitably assumed that the writer 
of this precious “ appreciation” was not aware 
when he wrote it that many of the compositions 
which he thus characterized as deliberate and 
unredeemed filth had once been placed by their 
author as a pious sacrifice in his dead wife’s 
coffin. When the pamphlet appeared Rossetti 
was in a distressing state, mentally and bodily, 
partly from insomnia, but chiefly through over- 
dosing with chloral. He had resorted to the 
drug as a soporific in 1870 ; and from eighteen 
grains nightly, he had rapidly increased his 
allowance to 180 grains! Mr. Gosse states 
that “no case has been recorded in the annals 
of medicine in which one patient has taken so 
much, or even half so much, chloral as Rossetti . 
took.” Thus, domestic grief and the strain of 
a restless, teeming imagination had brought on 
insomnia; insomnia had led to chloral; and 
chloral to depression, with a turmoil of distem- 
pered fears and fantasies. When Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s pamphlet appeared, Rossetti was on 
the verge of mental collapse ; and this unhappy 
screed seems to have finished the work. His 
fancies, says the author, “now ran away with 
him, and he thought the pamphlet was a first 
symptom in a widespread ‘conspiracy’ for 
crushing his fair fame as an artist and a man, 
and for hounding him out of honest society.” 
His manifold delusions were thenceforth tinged 
with this notion. Having received, for instance, 
from Mr. Browning a copy of his “ Fifine at 
the Fair,” he at once fastened upon some lines 
at the end as being a spiteful attack upon him- 
self; and Mr. Browning was thereupon set 
down as a leading member of the “ conspiracy.” 
Rossetti was never able to quite rid himself of 
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this fancy. To Mr. Browning was soon joined, 
as a fellow-conspirator, Mr. Dodgson, whose 
wildly absurd nonsense-poem, “The Hunting 
of the Snark,” the unhappy man declared to be 
a pasquinade against himself. Another delu- 
sion may be recorded, if only as a curiosity in 
mental pathology. While staying at Broad- 
lands, a friend’s seat in Hampshire, Rossetti 
one day became angered at a thrush which 
trilled its lay in an adjoining garden, conceiv- 
ing that the bird had been trained by the con- 
spirers against his peace “to ejaculate some- 
thing insulting to him”! Rossetti’s illness 
culminated in the attempt at suicide (at the 
house of a Dr. Hake) to which Mr. Bell Scott 
has vaguely alluded, and of which the author, 
“ rather than leave the matter open to dubious 
conjecture,” gives a frankly detailed account, 
saying that his brother’s despair impelled him 
finally to swallow the contents of a bottle of 
laudanum. “Of course his intention was sui- 
cide.” 

Mr. Rossetti, as we have seen, inclines to 
view the Buchanan attack upon his brother as 
contributing largely to his mental upset; and 
his tone throughout the chapter treating of the 
matter (even where he mentions Mr. Buchan- 
an’s final retraction) is charged with bitterness. 
“It is,” he avers, “a simple fact, that from 
the time when the pamphlet had begun to work 
into the inner tissue of his feelings, Dante Ros- 
setti was a changed man, and so continued till 
the close of his life.” It seems clear that the 
pamphlet, appearing when it did, inflamed Ros- 
setti’s malady, and determined the peculiar 
drift of his hallucinations ; but we must con- 
clude, on our author’s own showing, that had 
Mr. Buchanan never written of the “ Fleshly 
School,” insomnia and chloral, acting upon so 
sensitive and delicately balanced an organism, 
must have wrought approximately as they did. 

Mr. Rossetti’s narrative is a little jumbled, 
but it is eminently candid, and full of telling 
color and detail. It sets before us most vividly 
the true Dante Rossetti— a widely different 
figure, let us add, from the affected, fantastic 
Rossetti, half coxcomb, half mystic, as painted 
by the popular fancy. The letters are famil- 
iar, rather off-hand compositions, valuable 
mainly as reflecting the personality of the 
writet. The volumes form a desirable memo- 
rial of that rare genius whose distinction it is 
to have furnished his time with new and worthy 
pictorial and poetical ideals, and to have left 
the world appreciably richer in two arts. 

E. G. J. 





THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871.* 


The Commune of 1871 can never impress 
our imagination as does her terrible elder sis- 
ter of 89. The events are perhaps too near 
us and the personal insignificance and selfish 
pusillanimity of the chief actors stand out too 
clearly in the pitiless glare of modern publicity. 
Moreover, the Revolution was a justified revolt 
against an organized system of political oppres- 
sion and caste privilege, and amid all its ex- 
travagances and atrocities pursued a definite 
policy to a successful result. The leaders of 
the Commune never made it quite clear to them- 
selves, their adherents, or the world, whether 
they were contending for municipal autonomy, 
for the social revolution, or for the temporary 
command of the luxuries of Paris. And the 
vague social distress and discontent which found 
vent through them is a phenomenon concern- 
ing the causes, the justification, and the possi- 
ble cure of which we are still in the dark, 
Their sole contribution to the problem has been 
to strengthen the deep distrust with which so- 
ber men regard any attempts at reform that 
begin by weakening the restraints which the 
present organization of society enforces upon 
the brute beast within the man. 

But though the higher historical imagina- 
tion is not deeply stirred, there is a certain hor- 
rible fascination in reading of events like these 
taking place, not in the dimly conceived pre- 
Haussmannic Paris, but in the streets and 
squares of that very capital of pleasure and 
happy hunting-ground of the Cook’s tourist that 
we know so well — how the Place de la Con- 
corde shelled the Are de Triomphe, and the 
Are de Triomphe swept with grape-shot the 
Champs Elysées, how fiends in the shape of 
women fired the Rue Royale with petroleum, 
how the dead lay in heaps on the floor of La 
Madeleine, while the Louvre was encircled with 
a cordon of fire, and frenzied horsemen gal- 
loped from the fortress of the Hotel de Ville to 
the armed camp in the Place Venddme with 
orders to “‘ blow up everything.” It is as hard 
for us to realize as it was for the dazed French 
trooper whom Ludovic Halévy in his amusing 
reminiscences speaks of meeting at the gates of 
the city, and who to all inquiries could only 
reply breathlessly: “It’s jess paralyzin’ in 
Paris—barricades all over the place, and bombs, 
and gun-shots, and pistols going off, it’s jess 
paralyzin’, even if nothin’ hits you.” 





*Tne History or THE Parts Commune oF 1871. By 
Thomas March. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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This story has just been told by Mr. Thomas 
March in his “ History of the Paris Commune 
of 1871.” The book is a somewhat amateur- 
ish performance, but merits attention as the 
first attempt in English to present a systematic 
impartial narration of these events based on a 
study of the sources. Mr. March cites as his 
authorities, and conscientiously uses, the offi- 
cial reports of the French Commission of En- 
quiry, the military report of Marshall Mac- 
Mahon, the proceedings of the Conseils de 
Guerre and a number of other minor French 
treatises apologetic or explanatory. But his 
main reliance has evidently been the classical 
work of Maxime du Camp —* Les Convulsions 
de Paris,” first published in the form of arti- 
cles in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” A 
brief introductory chapter sketches the rise of 
the International and the fomentation of rad- 
ical sentiment by the repressive régime and the 
injustices of the Third Empire. The narration 
proper begins with the arrival of the news of 
the Capitulation of Sedan, and the consequent 
deposition of the Emperor by an infuriated 
Parisian mob on the 4th of September. Three 
or four chapters are devoted to the history of 
the siege, including a full description of the 
unsuccessful attempt of the revolutionary party 
on the 31st of October to oust the Government 
of National Defence from the Hétel de Ville. 
We are then shown the gradual growth and 
consolidation of this party, the federation of 
the national guards, the organization of the 
Central Committee, the daily increasing popu- 
lar distrust and discontent, and the final exas- 
peration of the populace by the terms of the 
truce and the German occupation of the Champs 
Elysées. Only a spark was needed to ignite 
this inflammable material. It was struck from 
a collision of the mob with the forces of the 
government in a blundering attempt of the lat- 
ter to seize the cannon which the guards had 
dragged up to Montmartre for fear that Thiers 
would abandon them to Bismarck. The failure 
of this attempt, and the consequent withdrawal 
of Thiers to Versailles, delivered Paris over to 
the revolutionary leaders, somewhat to their 
own surprise and embarrassment. Of their 
rule, or misrule, from March 18 to May 21, 
when the reorganized army of Versailles reén- 
tered the city, Mr. March gives a full, clear, 
and impartial account. It would not be easy 
to lend artistic unity to this part of the story. 
For among these improvised rulers no man and 
no party possessing a definite policy exercised 
effective predominancy ; and so the narration 





of their actions breaks up into a fragmentary 
history of committees, departments, and the 
sterile agitations of individual greed or ambi- 
tion. Any member of the Commune who could 
get control of one of the great departmental 
buildings was practically master there, unless 
he interfered overmuch with his colleagues, or 
seemed to be compromising the safety of the 
whole. The ultimate test of a man’s influence 
was his power of “ bluff,” or perhaps rather 
the number of federated battalions that it was 
believed would rise at his bidding. 

Mr. March confines himself to a plain nar- 
rative of the military operations, if they may 
be so called, and the legislative action of the 
Commune. He would have made a far more 
readable book if he had availed himself more 
freely of the stores of interesting anecdote and 
amusing character-sketches accessible in Max- 
ime du Camp and his other sources. Of the 
real aims and motives of the more serious- 
minded among the leaders, of their justification 
in their own eyes, he tells us little, and his por- 
traits of their characters are slight and not 
always discriminating. He recognizes the es- 
sential integrity of purpose of Delescluze and 
Varlin, whom he calls, “in honor, modesty, and 
sincerity the noblest . . . of the entire Com- 
mune.” He does more than justice to that con- 
temptible dandified bully, Raoul Rigault, when 
he pronounces him “ the one strong-willed man 
of the Commune,” and perhaps something less 
than justice to Jourde, who probably saved the 
Bank of France, and who at any rate handled 
millions without a suspicion attaching to his 
honesty. 

The most readable part of the book is the full 
vivid description in the last hundred pages of 
the terrible eight days of fighting in the streets, 
which gradually strained the nerves of the 
soldiers as well as of the insurgents to the point 
where men become more or less than men, and 
culminated in wholesale cold-blooded butchery 
on both sides. A brief conclusion sketches 
the dealings of the French courts with the 36,- 
000 prisoners taken, and the fate of some of 
the prominent leaders of the movement. The 
author’s style, though straightforward and not 
unpleasant, is unformed and at times incorrect. 


-He abuses the historic present — a form of vi- 


vacity in which only a Carlyle may safely in- 
dulge—and now and then relieves his emotions 
by naive apostrophes and ejaculatory moraliz- 
ings, such as: “ Alarmed, no! disgusted and 
humiliated,” “ Take heed, ye men of strong per- 
suasions !”” “ Speed ye, Versaillais, if ye would 
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save your idolized city from a frightful calam- 
ity.” There is a more than Thucydidean license 
of anacoluthon in the syntax of “and Paris 
was shut in upon herself for a few days only 
partially but presently to be absolute.” And 
what Mr. March would call an “ undisciplin- 
ary ” imagination expresses itself in such met- 
aphors as: “ The hot-headed youthdom. which 
studies in Paris and becomes the feeding-trough 
of successive revolutions,” or “the Commune 
borne into existence by a current of supposed 
patriotism which was only a cloak,” ete. And 
in addition to these oddities of expression, the 
reader’s attention is now and then startled by 
such freaks or monstrosities as: “ inflamma- 
gent,” “ infuriated simples,” “ arson as a prin- 
ciple of practiques,” “ light-souled bouncers,” 
“ Rigault’s body was lain beside a barricade,” 
“ punctilious for his own safety,” “la deché- 
anse” [sie] , *a motley and disorderly parapher- 
nalia.” General ideas and illuminating phil- 
osophic criticism are wanting, unless we can 
accept as such the sapient observation that 
“ hasty retributions are swift and often irre- 
mediable iniquities,” or the aphorism “the 
intolerance of one sect is and ever shall be com- 
pensated by that of another,” or the apocalyp- 
tic final utterance that “ only the dumb have 
a universal language, and only the outcasts — 
actual or prospective—of society can own a uni- 
versal republic.” 

Perhaps no very definite lesson can as yet 
be derived from this casual outburst of the ap- 
petites and envies that are always seething be- 
neath the thin crust of civilization. We can 
see that, even apart from the peculiar conditions 
created by the siege, Paris was the predestined 
theatre of this uprising. For Paris is the one 
city in which the pleasures of ’omme sensuel 
moyen are most persistently and tantalizingly 
dangled before the eyes of the disinherited. 
And there is no other city in which a little 
money is so easily and obviously convertible 
into those pleasures as Paris. I mean that the 
poor devil in the street of Paris has a much 
more vivid conception of what it would be like 
to descend from his garret to a first floor apart- 
ment, to sip his absinthe at the Café Riche, dine 
at the Café Anglais, and enjoy the other de- 
lights obtruded upon his notice by the capital 
of pleasure, than his Chicago counterpart can 
possibly have of the discreet and sheltered lux- 
ury of a home on the Lake Shore Drive or on 
Prairie Avenue. He would know better how 
to transmute a purse of money into the pleas- 
ures he covets. And frequent revolutions have 





familiarized him with the idea that the shortest 
way to this consummation is the seizure of po- 
litical power. This reflection will not explain 
the action of the few honest fanatics of the 
Commune, but it contains the entire “ psychol- 
ogy” of a majority of its “colonels” and 
“generals” and minor officials. The chief 
lesson of the miserable story for the student 
of history — after the obvious warning that our 
civilization is only skin deep — is the ruinous 
folly of procrastination, of half measures, of 
drifting with the tide in matters that con- 
cern the passions of the unthinking masses of 
men. Neither the revolutionary nor the gov- 
ernmental leaders intended or foresaw in the 
beginning the horrors of the final week. But 
both, while playing with the passions of their 
supporters, allowed affairs to drift until con- 
cession and retreat were impossible. A series 
of blunders and untoward accidents intensified 
the exasperation of the combatants on either 
side, and so, to apply a phrase of Mr. Ruskin, 
they saw “ The resolved arbitration of the des- 
tinies conclude into precision of doom what 


they blindly and feebly began.” 
PavuL SHoOREY. 








ANGLICAN AND CATHOLIC.* 


Mr. Saintsbury recently said that Cardinal 
Manning “ was less a man of letters than a 
very astute man of business.” But Manning 
was much more than even a very astute man 
of business, because just as surely as his con- 
sumate diplomacy in ecclesiastical affairs rose 
at times to the dignity of statesmanship was 
Manning a great ecclesiastical statesman. His 
life was, indeed, so complete that he once inti- 
mated it would require at least three biogra- 
phers to write it adequately : “ an Oxford man 
for the first period; a priest for dogmas and 
councils and diocesan business (though I doubt 
if the same one could do the Roman part and 
the Westminster part); and for the political 
and social questions of my latter days a third, 
‘in rebus vite publice apprime versatus.’” 

If Mr. Purcell, therefore, in his new “ Life 
of Cardinal Manning,” was called upon to per- 
form the work of three men, he was, on the 
other hand, given an abundance of material 
sufficient for at least three ordinary biographies. 
Besides having access to diaries, journals, au- 


* Lire or CarprnaL Mannine, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster. By Edmund Sheridan Parcell. In two volumes. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 
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tobiographical notes, and a multitude of letters, 
he had constant opportunities of learning from 
Cardinal Manning himself the story of his life 
and the motives of his action. Mr. Gladstone, 
than whom no one was more intimately asso- 
ciated with Manning in his Anglican days, was 
also an inspiring source of information. This 
invaluable material (and it should be added 
that in his private diaries the Cardinal had 
revealed the inner workings of his mind with 
unusual clearness) Mr. Purcell has used with 
utmost liberality, allowing Cardinal Manning 
to relate, in so far as was possible, his own life 
in his own words. 

The truth is, Mr. Purcell has been generous 
with his material to the point of indiscretion, 
and, not content with this, he has lingered over 
the weaknesses of his hero, while he does not 
seem to have emphasized his greatnesses. But 
if this be undeniable, it is just as undeniable 
that Mr. Purcell’s book throws a flood of light 
on matters of importance hitherto hidden in 
obscurity. 

One of these is the conversion of Archdea- 
con Manning to Catholicism. It has always 
been supposed that Manning seceded from the 
English Church because of the acceptance by 
that church of royal supremacy on doctrinal 
matters, resulting from the decision in March, 
1850, which permitted its priests to deny the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. But the 
extracts from Manning’s diary, and from his 
letters to Charles Laprimaudaye and Robert 
Wilberforce, prove beyond a doubt that as 
early as May, 1846, he had intellectually broken 
from the Anglican Church, although there is 
not a trace of this rupture in his public utter- 
ances until after the Gorham Judgment. Af- 
flicted all these years by conflicting claims of 
conscience, his faith in the Catholic Church 
steadily increasing, Manning still preached 
with as much apparent assurance and author- 
ity as ever. The only explanation of this seem- 
ing duplicity lies in what Cardinal Vaughan, 
the present Archbishop of Westminster, has 
said about Manning. ‘Those who knew the 
Cardinal well,” he observes, ‘knew that he 
had two moods of character. One of great cau- 
tion and self-restraint when he spoke or wrote 
in public. Measure and prudence were then 
dictated by a high sense of responsibility. An- 
other, of singular freedom and playfulness of 
speech, when he thoroughly unbent with those 
whom he trusted in private.” Mr. Purcell fur- 
thermore suggests : 


“ Manning had, to put it broadly, two sets of people 








to deal with: the one set, those who put their trust in 
him — the ecclesiastical authorities and his own peni- 
tents; the other set, those in whom he put his trust — 
his intimate friends and confessors. He dealt with each 
set from different standpoints: from the one he consid- 
ered it his duty to conceal his religious doubts and dif- 
ficulties; to the other he laid bare, as in conscience 
bound, the secrets of his soul.” 

Although Mr. Gladstone belonged to the 
former of these sets, there existed between the 
statesman and the churchman a very ardent 
friendship. Until Manning’s conversion they 
were, according to Mr. Gladstone’s own ac- 
count, “in close and constant communication”; 
in many of the battles of belief they fought 
side by side. In 1838 they were together in 
Rome. 

«¢ Ask Gladstone,’ the Cardinal once said, ‘ whether 

he remembers standing side by side with me in the 
Church of S. Luigi dei Francesi, listening to the sermon 
of a Dominican friar, and saying to me, ‘Such preachers 
we want at home — eloquent and impassioned, yet sin- 
gularly dogmatic in their teachings.’ This incident Mr. 
Gladstone remembered well. ‘Ask the Cardinal,’ he 
said in retort, ‘if he remembers how, when we were 
walking together one Sunday morning in the Piazza dei 
Fiore, he rebuked me for buying apples on a Sunday. 
The Cardinal Archbishop,’ he added with a smile, ‘is, 
I fancy, far more tolerant than the straitlaced parson 
of that day.’” 
After Manning was received into the Catholic 
Church in 1851 he and Gladstone did not meet 
for twelve years ; their interrupted correspond- 
ence was then renewed, but it was without the 
warmth that marked their early friendship. 

However, the friendship between Gladstone 
and Manning was much more sincere and last- 
ing than that between Newman and Manning. 
Between these men a mutual mistrust seems to 
have arisen after Manning, who at no time was 
very strongly influenced by the Oxford Move- 
ment, and had, indeed, withdrawn from the 
Movement upon becoming Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester, attacked the Tracterians in his Fifth 
of November Sermon, 1843. This distressing 
mistrust was never overcome on the part of 
either, and a conciliatory correspondence begun 
in 1867 resulted in each expressing the not un- 
humorous resolution of saying a series of masses 
for the friendly intentions of the other. Two 
years later Newman wrote to Manning: “ I do 
not know whether I am on my head or my heels 
when I have active relations with you.” After 
they became cardinals they met but twice. Yet 
such is the eloquent complexity of man’s char- 
acter that at Cardinal Newman’s death Man- 
ning spoke of him as his “‘ brother and friend 
of more than sixty years” ! 

As a churchman Manning’s work was three- 
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fuld,— that of the author, of the preacher, and 
of the spiritual guide. As an author, his style 
was sometimes obscure, seldom distinctive, al- 
ways unpolished. He was not an original 
thinker, nor a profoundly read theologian ; he 
was not logical enough to be a successful con- 
troversialist, nor imaginative enough to pro- 
duce literature of lasting merit. As a pulpit 
orator, a clear penetrating voice added to a dig- 
nified and impressive manner. But with Man- 
ning, even more than with Matthew Arnold, 
conscience was three-fourths of life, and the 
rules of conduct which he prescribed as a spir- 
itual guide were often extremely rigorous. In 
the fulness of his piety he thought more of the 
spirit than of beauty. 

In the larger sphere of public action Man- 
ning was, with his tact, his diplomatic skill, his 
persuasive and conciliatory manners, and his 
great tenacity of purpose, everywhere so emi- 
nently successful, that he was once likened to 
“a pawn on the ecclesiastical chessboard, push- 
ing his way through hostile lines to the goal of 
his desires.” If his methods were sometimes 
open to criticism, as in the Errington case (upon 
which Mr. Purcell dwells much too minutely), 
his conduct was always inspired by pure and 
exalted motives. His most brilliant honors as 
an ecclesiastical statesman were won as a Father 
of the Vatican Council, where, turning aside 
all opposition, he brought about the definition 
of Papal Infallibility. The meeting of the 
Vatican Council at which this definition was 
carried is vividly described by Mr. Purcell : 

“On Monday the 18th of July, 1870 [the Vatican 
Council] held its fourth and last public session. The 
excitement was intense. The moral as well as the ma- 
terial atmosphere was charged with electricity. Men 
to whom the Faith of the Church was asa breath to their 
nostrils stood in that hour trembling on the verge of 
future events, they knew not what — revolt, schism, 
apostacy, perhaps the fall, if not of nations and peoples, 
as the prophets of ill had predicted, of individuals, 
bishops, priests, and even whole communities. The 
thunder-storm, the lightnings from Heaven which burst 
over the Vatican, as the Council received and ratified 
the Papal Decree, was but a pale reflex or faint whisper 
of the moral storm which agitated the hearts of men, 
and shook for a time from their balance the minds of 
but too many. The more subdued the excitement, the 
more intense. The white-mitred Fathers of the Coun- 
cil, as they took part in the last scene of the moving 
drama, were subdued into a silence by a feeling akin 
to awe. Manning was, perhaps, the most silent; but, 
as an eye-witness related, his face was flushed with ex- 
citement and transfigured with an indescribable look 
of triumph at the unanimity with which the Council, in 
obedience to the Divine Will, ratified, as he had pre- 
dicted, the dogma of Papal Infallibility. . . . On the 
day after the Definition —- Tuesday, 19th of July — 
War was declared between France and Germany. And 





War, the great proroguer of Councils, prorogued the 
Vatican Council for an indefinite period.” 
Unfortunately, all the chapters of Mr. Pur- 
cell’s work do not show the really masterful 
treatment of that from which I have just quoted. 
The value of the work is seriously marred by 
an unusual quantity of misprints and oversights, 
and by mistakes in matters of fact which might 
have been remedied by a careful revision. Mr. 
Purcell, moreover, has shown little skill in the 
treatment of his material, and almost no sense 
of proportion. There are many needless repe- 
titions. Further than this, Mr. Purcell is un- 
justly severe with his hero, and frequently im- 
putes to Cardinal Manning motives utterly 
unworthy of so good and great a man. 


Tutey Francis Huntineton. 








RECENT BIBLICAL CRITICISM.* 


American interest in matters of Biblical criticism, 
instead of waning, is constantly growing. The the- 
ories of German scholars have not merely become 
known to technical students, but they are perme- 
ating also the atmosphere of popular knowledge. 
Books are being prepared which the ordinarily in- 
telligent person can read with profit, and which will 
enable him to thread his way through the somewhat 
devious paths of the Higher Criticism with clearer 
view and surer step. As a result, some clearly de- 
fined attitudes on the part of a larger company than 
that of the scholars are easily discernible. There 
is, first of all, a small number of those who have ac- 
cepted, without much study, the most radical conclu- 
sions of the most radical of German scholars. These 
are for the most part clergymen who are proud to 
be numbered among the favorers of all new things, 
who have accepted these views, not because they 
have become convinced by careful study that here 
is the only safe ground, but because these theories 
are destructive of much that has been for a long 
time accepted among us. At the other extreme 
stands the class of rigidly orthodox persons, who 
are equally ignorant with the former class of the real 
facts in the case, but who are always against any- 
thing that is new. Between these are several other 
classes standing at varying distances from one or 
the other. There are those who, having examined 


* Tur ELEMENTS OF THE HigueER Criticism. By Andrew 
C. Zenos. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Tue HicHer Criticism OF THE Pentatevcn. By William 
Henry Green, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue Uniry or THE Boox or Genesis. By William Henry 
Green, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue History or THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel. Volume 
I., Sources of Information and History of the Period up to 
the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D.Lit. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Tae Wisrt Men or Ancient IskAEL AND THE Pro- 
verss. By C.F. Kent, Ph.D. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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in some degree these topics and perceiving their 
extreme difficulty, are inclined to leave the matter 
alone until more definite conclusions have been 
reached. Some, having given careful study to the 
subject, feel that the orthodox position has not been 
seriously disturbed ; others recognize that new points 
of view must be taken, but are not prepared to take 
them. There are still others who hold that the re- 
sults of Biblical criticism, while affecting the out- 
ward form of the Biblical revelation, have not at 
all changed the essential truth of it. They either 
reduce the discredited material to moral teaching 
through symbolism, or hold faith and science strictly 
apart from one another. 

Meanwhile, the field is being cleared somewhat 
by the examination of fundamental principles. A 
little book by Professor A. C. Zenos, entitled “The 
Elements of the Higher Criticism,” is of exceeding 
value in this respect. With steady judicial balance 
the true meaning and proper methods of the Higher 
Criticism are set forth, as well as the relation of 
this science to other associated sciences, and the 
dangers that threaten the scholar in his employ- 
ment of this instrument. The book is a model of 
clearness, and, coming as it does from one who is 
recognized as belonging to the conservative wing of 
the Presbyterian church, will be of great influence 
in opening the eyes and clarifying the judgment of 
those who are associated with that party, while it 
is of real service to their opponents to have pointed 
out to them in so reasonable a manner the difficul- 
ties and extravagances into which one may fall by 
an unwarranted use of the Higher Criticism. It is 
interesting to notice that Professor Zenos draws all 
his illustrations of the methods of Higher Criticism 
from its abuses. One reading his book would be 
inclined to think that the higher critics have been 
constantly making mistakes, and that the method 
has accomplished little or mothing. We ean under- 
stand the hindrances under which Professor Zenos 
labored, and, on the whole, think him eminently 
wise in the cautious way in which he has proceeded. 
It would be of inestimable benefit to any intelligent 
student of the Bible to read and digest this clear 
and valuable manual. 

Professor William Henry Green is recognized as 
the champion of the conservative school in Biblical 
study, and from no other writings can one gain so 
clear an understanding of the merits and the de- 
fects of this school than from his two books now 
before us. In “ The Higher Criticism of the Pen- 
tateuch” he has set forth the general principles 
which should govern any proper study of this por- 
tion of the Old Testament and his criticisms of the 
methods and results of the progressive school. He 
starts with the acceptance of the unity of the Bible, 
and has here done excellent service in bringing for- 
ward an often forgotten fact, namely, that the Bible, 
as it stands, has a single message, an organized 
character. But it seems to us that the conclusion 
which he has drawn from this important fact, 
namely, that therefore there is presumptive evidence 








that the Bible was originally a unity in all its parts, 
cannot but be ed as unwarrantable. His 
whole discussion is vitiated by this begging of the 
question ; and, indeed, we find it difficult to follow 
him, since he is constantly making those assump- 
tions which should not precede, but follow, a study 
of the material itself. The question, ¢.g., in what 
respect the Bible is the Word of God, is answered 
in the Bible itself, by a study of its own statements 
and contents; one particular theory on this point 
cannot be accepted beforehand and made the basis 
of argument. 

In his second work, “The Unity of the Book of 
Genesis,” Dr. Green has done some most excellent 
service by testing in detail the hypotheses of the ad- 
vanced critics concerning the formation of the Book 
of Genesis. The volume is not one suited for pop- 
ular reading, but demands a knowledge of Hebrew. 
To anyone who is willing to give time and patience 
to the examination of this book in connection with 
a book of the other school there will come a clearer 
and juster view of the scope and the results of the 
work of the Higher Criticism as it has dealt with the 
book of Genesis. 

Such a work of the advanced school is found in 
the translation of Kittel’s “ The History of the He- 
brews.” Professor Kittel is a representative of the 
so-called Dillmann school of Old Testament criti- 
cism,— not the most radical of the German schools. 
His mediating attitude has been severely criticized 
by some modern scholars (notably in a fierce review 
of the “ History ” by the late W. Robertson Smith), 
but without reason. The book requires the same 
detailed study that is demanded by Professor 
Green’s “ Genesis,” and anyone who hopes to find 
in it an interesting story, such as Stanley gave us 
in his lectures on the Jewish Church, will be disap- 
pointed. It is a book for scholars and for those 
who can give time to the study of processes. We 
are not especially impressed with the excellence of 
the translation. Some passages, fortunately not 
many, are made quite unintelligible, and the whole 
is not up to the standard required of modern trans- 
lations. Still, we hail this book with great satisfac- 
tion, because now for the first time is presented to 
students the opportunity of studying in English 
speech a History of Israel, based on the most ap- 
proved results of Higher Criticism and written by 
a learned, devout and candid scholar. 

Few people know that there was another class of 
teachers in Ancient Israel besides the prophets and 
the priests, but so we learn from Professor Kent’s 
“The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and Their Pro- 
verbs.” Merely to call attention to the work of the 
wise men of the Old Testament is a sufficient rea- 
son for this book. The kernel of its usefulness is 
found in a classification of the precepts of the Book 
of Proverbs according to their significance rather 
than on the helter-skelter method of the original 
collection. Dr. Kent has also furnished a series of 
introductory studies in which he discusses fully and 
very satisfactorily the work of the wise men, the 
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wisdom literature of the Old Testament, and the 
peculiarities of the Book of Proverbs. Two supple- 
mental studies are also added, — the first dealing 
with that inevitable topic contained in every book 
nowadays, “the ‘social teachings’ of the Wise Men,” 
and the second handling in a fresh way Jesus’ use 
of the Book of Proverbs. While there is nothing 
especially original in the book, it is a clever and 
instructive presentation of material which one hith- 
erto would have had to go far to find. 


Grorce §S. GoopsPEED. 








SHORT STORIES BY AMERICAN WRITERS.* 


Every season brings to the library-table a num- 
ber of books which serve particularly to illustrate 
how wide a field is offered the story-writer by the 
diversified geography of our continent and the het- 
erogeneous population by which it is inhabited. This 
literature of the locality and the lesser community, 
taking for the most part the form of the short story, 
swells rapidly in volume, but its possibilities are al- 
most infinite, and the staid city-dweller is only be- 
ginning to realize the variety of the life that finds 
shelter within the broad confines of the Republic. 
Mr. John Fox, Jr. is one of the newest workers in 
this field of the distinctly localized tale or charac- 
ter-study, and his first book, “ A Cumberland Ven- 
detta and Other Stories,” exhibits strength of con- 
ception and finished workmanship. The Kentucky 
mountaineer is the chosen theme of Mr. Fox, who 
writes from intimate association with the types and 
scenes he has sought to portray, and puts the im- 
press of truth upon his pages. “A Mountain Eu- 
ropa ”’ is a little more conventionalized than the re- 
maining stories in the volume, and suggests some 
of the work of Mr. Bret Harte. Two of the three 
others are practically one continuous narrative, hav- 
ing for their theme a grim mountain feud, as roman- 
tic in interest as any Corsican vendetta. The last 
piece, “ On Hell-fer-Sartain Creek,” is a sketch of 


* A CuMBERLAND VENDETTA and Other Stories. By John 
Fox, Jr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Rep MEN anp Waits. By Owen Wister. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

A GenTLEMAN VaGasonD and Some Others. By F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue BacHELOoR’s CuristmAs and Other Stories. By Rob- 
ert Grant. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Prorte We Pass. Stories of Life among the Masses of 
New York City. By Julian Ralph. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

A Map Maponna and Other Stories. By L. Clarkson 
Whitelock. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 

Tue Lirrtz Room and Other Stories. By Madelene Yale 
Wynne. ~ Chicago: Way & Williams. 

Tue Mystery or Witcu-Face Movunrar and Other 
Stories, By Charles Egbert Craddock. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Cup or TREMBLING and Other Stories. By Mary 
Hallock Foote. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Lovers’ Saint Rutu'sand Three Other Tales. By Louise 
Imogen Guiney. Boston : Copeland & Day. 








only two pages, but is a masterpiece of condensed 
dramatic narrative. There is a great deal of dia- 
lect in these stories, but they would be impossible 
without it, and we never feel that it is used out of 
pure wantonness. Mr. Fox has, in this volume, 
achieved a distinct success, and it will not take much 
more of such work to give him high rank among 
our story-writers. 

Mr. Owen Wister’s “ Red Men and White” is a 
collection of frontier sketches and stories, eight in 
number, which present with vividness of portrayal 
the various types of civilized and uncivilized human- 
ity to be found in the far West. Arizona and Idaho 
are the scenes of most of these sketches, and the 
pages are peopled with Indians, cowboys, miners, 
barroom-loafers, tenderfeet, and soldiers, all drawn 
to the life, and all participating in picturesque, ad- 
venturous, or humorous situations. Mr. Wister’s 
story of ‘ The Second Missouri Compromise ” is one 
of the best short stories that have ever been told of 
our frontier life. It deals with the unreconstructed 
members of the Territorial Legislature of Idaho in 
the year 1867, and is a story of allegiance to the 
Lost Cause brought into conflict with the very hu- 
man yearning to draw a periodical stipend from the 
money-chest of the despised but victorious govern- 
ment. Another of the stories—‘“‘The General’s 
Bluff ”— contains some excellent Indian strategy, 
and has General Crook for a central figure. These 
stories have a moral, two morals in fact. One of 
them is the danger to our civilization resulting from 
the lawlessness of the frontier ; the other is the dif- 
ficulty of dealing with Indian affairs at long range, 
by a lot of wiseacres at Washington who have never 
seen an Indian in his native haunts. Both morals 
are impressively put, and we should as a nation do 
well to heed them. 

“There are gentlemen vagabonds and vagabond 
gentlemen. Here and there one finds a vagabond 
pure and simple, and once in a lifetime one meets 
a gentleman simple and pure. Without premedi- 
tated intent, or mental bias, I have unconsciously 
to myself chosen some one of these several types — 
entangling them in the threads of the stories between 
these covers.” Thus Mr. Hopkinson Smith prefaces 
his new volume of nine stories and sketches, and 
thus we are to interpret their lesson. The fine al- 
though decayed Southern gentleman of the titular 
story, and the physician who is the unconscious hero 
of “ A Knight of the Legion of Honor,” are the most 
carefully studied types of gentleman to be found in 
these pages, and their conduct speaks well for the 
ideals of character that most appeal to the author. 
Slight as some of these sketches are, they are all 
informed with a kindliness of spirit that cannot fail 
to touch the heart of the reader, while their pictur- 
esque observation and shrewd humor give them a 
charm that almost makes one forget how fragment- 
ary they are. 

Five other stories go with “The Bachelor’s Christ- 
mas” to round out Mr. Robert Grant’s new book. 
These stories are studies in light comedy, based upon 
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incidents frequently improbable, and not notable for 
constructive skill, yet easy, graceful, and entertain- 
ing. Mr. Grant’s powers of invention are consid- 
erable, and his themes are therefore less hackneyed 
than with most writers. Humor and pathos alter- 
nately appeal to our attention, the one never bois- 
terous, the other carefully subdued. The stories 
are of the approved “ magazine ” type, and their col- 
lection results rather in a magazine than in a book. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the popularity of 
“ Chimmie Fadden ” will not result in swamping us 
with Bowery literature for the next few years, but 
when we think of the way in which the floodgates 
of Scoteh dialect have been opened upon us by the 
chroniclers of Thrums and Drumtochty, we realize 
that almost anything may happen. For the present, 
at all events, without taking overmuch thought for 
what is to come, we may find a tempered delight 
in Mr. Townsend’s work, and in that of one of the 
best of his rivals, Mr. Julian Ralph, whose “ People 
We Pass” is a collection of eight Bowery sketches, 
written from intimate acquaintance with the scenes 
and types of that unique slum. But a few more 
books of the sort would make the Bowery a burden. 
Mr. Ralph’s work is excellent journalism, hardly 
more than that. It entertains, touches the senti- 
ment, and appeals to the sense of humor; which 
means that it attains a certain degree of success. 

In “A Mad Madonna and Other Stories” Mr. 
Whitelock developes an idea which, although not 
exactly new, is sufficiently unhackneyed to be worthy 
of treatment. The notion is that of a picture or 
statue coming to life, the myth of Galatea, in short. 
It is the central theme of two out of the six stories, 
and one or two of the others play about the fancy. 
Unfortunately, the author does not possess the im- 
agination necessary to deal successfully with mate- 
rial so elusive, his treatment being rather common- 
place and unimpressive. He’ fails to get the right 
atmosphere, and atmosphere is everything in such 
dealings with the supernatural. The title-story is 
the best of the half-dozen. 

Six mites of stories, mostly uncanny in subject- 
matter, make up Mrs. Wynne’s pretty volume, of 
which we must make some such criticism as was 
given to Mr. Whitelock’s collection. The imagin- 
ative atmosphere is lacking, and without it a ghost- 
story is naught. The tale of “The Little Room,” 
together with the sequel thereto, fails to stimulate 
more than a languid curiosity, it is all so obviously 
impossible. The mystery is mechanically contrived, 
with but the faintest suggestion of a psychological 
explanation. We are far from asserting that mys- 
teries should always be cleared up, but the fancy 
should be given some clue upon which to work, else are 
we merely baffled at the end, to say nothing of being 
irritated by mere invention without verisimilitude. 

There are but three stories in Miss Murfree’s 
volume, and they take us as usual to the Tennessee 
mountains. While there is something of novelty 
about the incidents with which they are concerned, 
the stories impress one, on the whole, as very famil- 





iar. The scenery, the types of character, and the 
motives, are those which the writer has employed 
many times before, as well as the style, which has 
all of the old almost magical quality. We think so 
well of this style that we are all the more pained 
by the false note occasionally sounded. “The blue 
ribbon decorated cattle and horses were bred within 
ten miles of the flaunting flag on the judges’ stand, 
and the foaming mountain-torrents and the placid 
stream in the valley beheld no cerulean hues save 
those of the sky which they reflected.” There is 
such a thing as going too far in search of synonyms, 
and repetitions are not to be avoided at any cost. 

Mrs. Foote’s new volume contains four stories, all 
upon Western themes, and all displaying the felic- 
ity of constructive design and the effective reserve 
of language that we have come to expect from this 
strong writer as a matter of course. Mrs. Foote 
has a way of getting inside her characters, of think- 
ing with them from their own points of view, that 
is really remarkable, and that sets her work upon 
a high plane. “The Cup of Trembling” seems to 
us rather the best of these four admirable stories, 
and outlines a tragic situation not easily to be shaken 
from the memory. 

There is a distinction of style in Miss Guiney’s 
four stories that goes far to make up for the ama- 
teurish art by which they are otherwise character- 
ized, which the writer, indeed, frankly admits when 
she says that “they stand for apprentice-work in 
fiction, and are my only attempts of that kind.” 
One of them is based upon an incident so similar 
to the story of little Father Time in Mr. Hardy’s 
latest novel that Miss Guiney feels it necessary to 
state that the incident was got by her from a news- 
paper some years ago, and worked into its present 
shape before the serial publication of “ Heart’s In- 
surgent.” The first of the four stories, “ Lovers’ 
Saint Ruth’s,” for which the author seems to care 
the least, appears to us the most charming of them 
all. It is a sad sweet chronicle of seventeenth cen- 
tury England, deeply felt, and infused with some 
measure of the historical imagination. This book 
is artistically made, and very attractive externally. 

Wrt11am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


we Mr. Saintsbury’s work is familiar to 
Mr. Saintsbury. 1 readers of current literary criti- 

cism. It is characterized by good 
sense and good temper; it exhibits wide reading 
and a retentive memory ; its judgments are worded 
in a style that is often pretentious and affected but 
rarely obscure ; it carries the reaction against ped- 
antry so far as to care little for minor inaccuracy 
of statement; it makes pleasant and stimulating 
reading. It is not great criticism because it plays 
about the surface of the subject discussed instead 
of divulging the inner significance, because it lacks 
the quality of inevitableness except where the most 
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obvious things are concerned. But it conceals its 
lack of the deeper qualities of criticism beneath a 
brilliant dispiay of “ points,” often acutely made, 
the product of a marked intellectual agility. The 
second series of Mr. Saintsbury’s “ Essays in En- 
glish Literature, 1780-1860 ” (Imported by Scrib- 
ner) abundantly illustrates the characteristics above 
enumerated. The subjects of these essays include 
Southey, Cobbett, Landor, Hood, Miss Ferrier, and 
Madame D’Arblay. There are also essays on “Three 
Humorists,” “ Some Great Biographies,” “ The His- 
torical Novel,” and “Twenty Years of Political 
Satire.” The author disports himself nimbly in 
these diverse fields of investigation, and is always 
entertaining. But why does he persist in writing 
such English as this? “ For who can praise enough, 
or read enough, or enjoy enough, those forty-eight 
volumes of such a reader’s paradise as nowhere else 
exists ? The very abundance and relish of their pure 
delightsomeness has obscured in them qualities 
which would have made a score of reputations.” 
These sentiments are admirable, for Scott is their 
subject, but we cannot say much for the form in 
which they are expressed.— The other book by Mr. 
Saintsbury to which we now have to call attention 
is “A History of Nineteenth Century Literature, 
1780-1895 ” (Macmillan). This is the fourth vol- 
ume of the series projected some years ago, to cover 
the whole field of English literature. Mr. Saints- 
bury has already dealt with the Elizabethan period 
in a volume of this series, while Mr. Gosse has 
treated of the period intermediate between the Eliz- 
abethans and our own time. The first volume of 
the work remains to be written. The Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke was to have done it, but has been pre- 
vented by illness. Meanwhile, his “History of 
Early English Literature” covers half the period 
of the unwritten first volume, although its scale is 
much larger than that upon which the volumes by 
Mr. Saintsbury and Mr. Gosse are prepared. In 
discussing the literature of the nineteenth century, 
Mr. Saintsbury has excluded all authors now living, 
with the one exception of Mr. Ruskin. The task 
of summarizing the literary product of England dur- 
ing the past hundred years was no trifling one, and 
has meant an enormous amount of reading on the 
part of the author. He has been called upon to 
express critical judgments by the hundreds, if not 
by the thousands,— a fact to be borne in mind be- 
fore one says overharsh things about the airy parade 
of omniscience so characteristic of the work. It is 
a little startling, no doubt, to be told that Molitre 
was no poet at all, that Coleridge’s “ Wallenstein ” 
is better than the original, and that the letters of 
Shelley, Lamb, and FitzGerald are of distinctly 
lower rank than those of Gray, Walpole, Cowper, 
and Byron. But we expect startling dicta now and 
then from Mr. Saintsbury, and need not take them 
very seriously. On the whole, we are thankful for 
this extremely readable history of our nineteenth 
century literature, and predict for it a marked pop- 
ular success. 











We have often spoken of the school 
‘“ reader ” as an evil, because of the 

scrappy nature of its contents, and 
because its use frequently means tiresome repeti- 
tions and the exclusion of children from the wid- 
est possible range in their reading. But we have 
never denied that the “ reader” may have its value, 
or that the preparation of “readers” is an educa- 
tional task well worth undertaking. The difficulty 
is that few persons who have sought to compile such 
volumes of selections have possessed the requisite 
taste and knowledge of literature ; that most of them 
have disregarded the fundamental principle which 
declares that nothing should be admitted which is 
not marked by distinct literary value. We have 
recently received what may fairly be called an ideal 
set of “ readers,” the “ Heart of Oak ” books, in six 
numbers, prepared by Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, and published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Beginning with a volume of nursery jingles and 
Mother Goose melodies, continuing with classical 
fairy-tales, hero-stories, and poetry that is simple 
yet noble, ending with such authors as Mr. Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Lowell, Wordsworth, and Ten- 
nyson, these books, from first to last, contain noth- 
ing but good literature. We may even say more 
than that. Coming upon each successive selection, 
we say not merely : “ This is a good thing for chil- 
dren to read, and deserves a place in the volume,” 
but rather we say: “What a singularly happy 
thought it was to include this particular piece.” 
When we have said this a hundred times or so we 
begin to realize something of the toil and good taste 
that have gone to the making of this series. Two 
other features of the editing deserve to be noticed. 
One of them is that the selections are often very 
long ; in volume three, for example, we have Lamb’s 
“ Adventures of Ulysses” entire. The other is the 
frequent grouping of pieces relating to a given sub- 
ject. We find in one place, for example, the fol- 
lowing selections: a prose passage on “The Bird” 
from Mr. Ruskin, Frere’s translation of the great 
chorus from Aristophanes, Arnold’s “Poor Mat- 
thias,” Milton’s sonnet to a nightingale and the ode 
of Keats, Arnold’s “ Philomela,”” Wordsworth’s and 
Shelley’s “To a Skylark,” and Wordsworth’s “To 
the Cuckoo.” Such groups as this occur in many 
places, each selection in a group not only making 
its own impression, but also deepening the impres- 
sion made by the others. We should also give a 
few words of praise to the notes at the close of each 
volume, and to the accuracy of the texts printed. 
And besides saying all these things, we must find 
space for a quotation or two from Professor Nor- 
ton’s preface. “Poetry is one of the most efficient 
means of education of the moral sentiment, as well 
as of the intelligence. It is the source of the best 
culture. A man may know all science and yet re- 
main uneducated. But let him truly possess him- 
self of the work of any one of the great poets, and 
no matter what else he may fail to know, he is not 
without education.” “The youth who shall become 
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acquainted with the contents of these volumes will 
share in the common stock of the intellectual life of 
the race to which he belongs; and will have the 
door opened to him of all the vast and noble re- 
sources of that life.” 


The greatest dramas of the world 
have all been shaped from tales, 
legends, or myths,“already in some 
degree known to those who heard or read. In fact, 
it is perhaps one of the conditions of great dramatic 
art that it should be free from the requirement of 
ordinary curiosity as to the end and upshot of the 
matter, which is rather a mark of modern literature 
than a universal necessity. The great poet worked 
with material not unfamiliar to his audience, and so 
could count upon an appreciation of his art and an 
interest in his own creation made possible by famil- 
iarity with the traditional guise of the subject mat- 
ter which gave him opportunity. Such is also the 
ease with Mr. J. Comyns Carr’s play, “ King Ar- 
thur” (Maemillan), but in almost inverted wise. 
For while Shakespeare and Goethe took what they 
would from common tradition or the work of lesser 
men before them, this play is founded on material 
which has been fashioned into shape, into a form 
that for most of us is final, by one of the great poets 
of the century. It would be hard if all the associa- 
tions which attach themselves to the names even of 
Lancelot, Guinevere, Elaine, to the mere mention 
of the Round Table and the Holy Grail, if all these 
feelings would not carry us on with interest to the 
end ; and so they do. But the play has not a strong 
character of its own. Mr. Carr, while blending a 
number of Tennyson’s motives into a dramatic 
whole, has here and there gone back to Malory, and 
here and there in the good old custom has trusted 
to himself. His play doubtless gives an excellent 
opportunity to Irving in more ways than one. But 
the great tradition and the well-known figures stand 
unchanged, and except for now and then a striking 
phrase, literature is never the richer. The old story 
has no more for us than it had a year ago: perhaps 
it was all that could have been asked, that it should 
mean no less. 


Mr. Carr's 
King Arthur. 


Charles Francois Gounod’s “Me- 
moirs of an Artist” (Rand, Me- 
Nally & Co.), is a readable little 
book, eminently wholesome and stimulating in tone, 
which narrates briefly and unaffectedly the events 
bearing upon the writer’s artistic career and devel- 
opment, from early childhood down to the period of 
the production of “ Faust”— at which point the 
recital unaccountably breaks off. M. Gounod’s 
pages are strewn with memories of his more or less 
distinguished friends and preceptors, M. Reicha, 
Cherubini, Ingres the painter, Mendelssohn, and 
Madam Henzel, ete. Ingres he met at Rome, whither 
he (M. Gounod) was sent in 1834, after winning at 
the Paris Conservatory the grand prix de Rome. 
He paints an engaging portrait of this artist, then 
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director of the Academy of France, at Rome, and 
tells a pretty story illustrative of his devotion to 
artistic truth. M. Ingres was then at work on his 
fine “ Vierge & I’Hostie,” destined for the Demidoff 
collection ; and M. Gounod states that in the origi- 
nal composition the foreground was not occupied, 
as now, by the mystic ciborium, but by an exquisite 
figure of the infant Jesus lying asleep, his head rest- 
ing upon a cushion, one tassel of which he seemed 
to be playing with. M. Ingres, he continues, seemed 
well satisfied, and when the waning light obliged 
him to suspend work, he was delighted with the 
day’s performance. But, adds M. Gounod, “in the 
afternoon of the next day I ascended again to his 
studio. No more infant Jesus! The figure had 
disappeared, scraped off entirely with a palette- 
knife, not a trace of it remaining. ‘Ah! M. Ingres!’ 
cried I, in consternation. And he, with a triamph- 
ant air, replied : ‘Mon Dieu, yes!’ And then again, 
with stronger emphasis, ‘ Yes/’ The splendor of 
the divine symbol had just appeared to him superior 
to the radiant human reality, and, therefore, more 
worthy of the homage of the Virgin adoring her 
Son.” It is interesting to note that M. Gounod’s 
favorite employment at Rome was the reading of 
Gethe’s “ Faust”; and that his first idea of the 
Walpurgis Night, of the opera composed seventeen 
years later, came to him during a nocturnal excur- 
sion to Capri. Aside from its purely narrative ele- 
ment, the memoir contains some valuable comment 
and criticism ; and it deserves to be read and pon- 
dered by students of music. But the best of the 
book, to our notion, is the impression it leaves of 
the author’s singularly pure and genuine character. 
The translation is acceptably done by Miss Annette 
E. Crocker, and the publishers have displayed due 
taste as to externals, the emblematic cover being espe- 
cially well done. 


A very readable and suggestive little 
American book, albeit rather more abstractive 
saneenindis dt in tone than its title seems to imply, 
is “Types of American Character” (Macmillan), 
by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Of the seven essays 
contained in the volume, three, “ The American Pes- 
simist,” “ The American Idealist,” and “The Ameri- 
can Out of Doors,” have already appeared in the “‘At- 
lantic Monthly ”; while the others, “ The American 
Epicurean,” “ The American Philanthropist,” “The 
American Man of Letters,”’ and “ The Scholar,” are 
now printed for the first time. Mr. Bradford’s book 
is fresh, thoughtful, and stimulating, and its style 
is indicative throughout of the excellent literary 
company its author has kept. Among the many 
interesting questions touched upon is the moot one : 
What will be the first really great original literary 
development of this country? The still lacking, 
though not impossible one, who is to shape the course 
of our impending distinctively national literature, 
and be its herald and morning star, will prove to 
be — not the novelist, not the dramatist, not even 
the threatened far-Western bard, fresh from the 
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ploughtails, free as the unyoked steer, and redolent 
of the virgin soil of his own billowy prairies — but, 
Mr. Bradford thinks, the humorist, some “ true son 
of Aristophanes and Rabelais and Cervantes, who 
will prick the bubble of our vast self-satisfaction, 
without bitterness, without harshness, with none of 
the cynical satire of the French pessimistic school.” 
His first principle will be laughter, but his second 
will be love; he will ridicule many things; he will 
tread on a great many people’s toes ; but he will do 
it all with such a charming grace, and with so plainly 
benevolent an intent, that his victims will smile at 
their own smarts. He will love those whom he 
chastens — as the true humorist must; and, says Mr. 
Bradford, “I should advise him to inscribe on his 
title-page these charming verses, which I borrow 
from M. Anatole France, who has himself borrowed 
them from I know not where,— 
* Les petites marionettes 

Font, font, font, 

Trois petits tours 

Et puis s’en vont.’ ”’ 
Let us admit that our coming Cervantes will find 
no lack of butts for his shafts. 


The University of Chicago inaugu- 
rates a new series of monographs, to 
be known as “ English Studies,” with 
the publication of an edition of Lydgate’s “The 
Assembly of Gods.” Dr. Oscar Lovell Triggs is 
the editor of this text, and the work was offered to 
the University in support of his candidacy for the 
doctor’s degree. It will also be published in Lon- 
don, in the series of the Early English Text Society. 
In his introductory chapters, the editor describes 
the manuscripts and the prints of the work, and dis- 
cusses the questions of title, date and authorship, 
metre, rhyme, and language. Then follows a lit- 
erary analysis of the poem, and a series of special 
“literary studies ”’ of its more salient features. The 
text follows, in 61 pages and 2107 numbered lines. 
Some thirty pages of notes, a catalogue of persons, 
a glossary, and a collection of “special phrases and 
proverbs ” complete the apparatus of this remarka- 
bly well-edited book. The poem itself is not ex- 
actly readable, but Dr. Triggs has done his best to 
make it so. His treatment has a marked literary 
character, very noticeable in the special studies and 
the notes, which sets it in refreshing contrast to most 
studies in Middle or Old English literature. He 
brings a wide range of reading to bear upon his 
work at every point, and his collection of parallel- 
isms is extremely interesting. Altogether, his work 
is distinctly creditable to English scholarship, and 
justifies the great quantity of labor that must have 
been expended upon it. 


A weil-edited 
edition of an 
old poem. 


M. Jusserand is already known to 
American readers, and his new vol- 
ume, “ English Essays from a French 
Pen” (Putnams), will not diminish his reputation. 
It is not an especially noteworthy book by reason of 


The minor studies 
of M. Jusserand. 





its subject-matter, for it gathers together five essays 
which have no particular importance and no very 
definite connection. But each subject the author 
has handled in an entertaining way, so that one 
reads everything with pleasure ; indeed, he seems to 
possess to a great degree the art of telling a story. 
So, although three of his essays are of that very un- 
promising kind, — running summaries of the con- 
tents of books,— yet all have something at least of 
the power of attracting the attention and of holding 
the interest. Two of the essays are rather slight, 
one an account of the dangers besetting the life of a 
nun in the twelfth century, and the other a note on 
Voltaire’s visit to England, both drawn from some- 
what recondite sources. The more extended pieces 
of work are accounts of Girard’s journey to Scot- 
land in 1435, and of Sorbitre’s journey to England 
in 1663, and a very entertaining study of the life 
and work of Scarron. These have been published 
before ; the first two in the “ Nineteenth Century,” 
the last as introduction to a translation of Scarron’s 
“ Roman Comique.” There is more body to these 
three than to the two shorter ones, which come as 
curtain-raiser and after-piece. But all five will be 
found good reading (a Frenchman is almost always 
amusing) and full of curious information, so that 
there is not much more to ask of them. The book 
has several good illustrations, some from sources 
contemporary with the topics, some otherwise ap- 
propriate. 


“Colonial Dames and Good Wives” 
(Houghton) is, as the reader may 
guess, a new book by that indefatig- 
able student of early American manners, Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle. To those familiar with the author’s 
work,— and most of us are,— the drift of the vol- 
ume is sufficiently indicated by such chapter head- 
ings as “ Consorts and Relicts,” “Women of Affairs,” 
“The Colonial Adventuresses,” “Their Amuse- 
ments and Accomplishments,” “ Daughters of Lib- 
erty,” “ Fireside Industries,” ete. Mrs. Earle writes 
in her usual pleasant vein, interlarding her work with 
copious extracts from old-time records, and lighting 
up with her sedate humor a subject in itself not an 
especially engaging or stimulating one. Mrs. Earle 
has a light touch and a sense of style; and her friends 
would perhaps be glad should she allow her pen to 
range afield occasionally, and to stray from a theme 
wherein her manner tends to stereotype itself. 


Persons and 
pictures of 
Colonial times, 


It is a little late to call attention to 
tribute to the study of Robert Louis Stevenson 
ca. by A. B., with a prelude and a post- 
lude by L. I. G., that was privately printed by 
Messrs. Copeland & Day some months ago, but the 
booklet should not pass unmentioned. The initials 
of the writers are so transparent that we do not feel 
that we are violating the ethics of criticism in speak- 
ing of Miss Brown and Miss Guiney as the authors 
of this charming tribute to a beloved memory. Miss 
Guiney’s part of the work is in verse, a little labored, 
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bue full of fine feeling; Miss Brown’s essay is a 
graceful criticism — in a mosaic of anecdote 
and citation — of the life and work of Stevenson. 
The note of enthusiasm is pitched in a higher key 
than the temperate judgment of a later day will, in 
our opinion, allow, and we cannot admit that it was 
ever “a commonplace of criticism to name him the 
greatest living master of English style, sharing the 
unvexed throne with Ruskin only.” But he wasa 
noble writer and a beautiful soul, deserving, in both 
aspects, of most good things that his friends may 
find it in their hearts to write. The curious thing 
about Miss Brown's essay is that the writer’s hand 
has become so subdued to what it works in that 
Stevenson’s own prose style is in many a passage 
unconsciously reproduced. Over and over again, 
we come upon paragraphs that might have been 
written by the subject of the appreciation, so felici- 
tous is the phrase and so Stevensonian the choice 
of epithet. Those who are fortunate enough to get 
possession of this little volume will be sure to treas- 
ure it highly. 


“Longmans’s Gazetteer of the 

World,” edited by Mr. George C. 

Chisholm, is one of those monument- 
al works of reference that characterize the latter- 
day enterprises of the publishing craft, and command 
admiration for the solidity of their performance. 
The book is a quarto of about eighteen hundred 
double-columned pages, with subjects in heavy-faced 
type, and descriptions so condensed as to require 
only a minimum of space. Our own “ Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer,” with its three thousand odd pages, is 
much the bigger book of the two, although mechan- 
ically not quite so well proportioned. In the “Long- 
mans,” of course, British names get relatively more 
attention than in the “ Lippincott,” and possibly for 
that reason some persons will have toe keep both 
works upon their shelves. The larger articles in 
the present work have been written by specialists, 
and are initialed. The general rule of orthography 
for foreign names is to employ the native spelling of 
languages which use roman characters; for exam- 
ple, Trondhjem is not given as Drontheim. Reason- 
able precautions seem to have been taken to secure 
accurate up-to-date information, and the codpera- 
tion of a host of special correspondents all over the 
world has given a singular degree of reliability to 
the contents of this noteworthy volume. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


Volume III. of “The Life and Correspondence of 
Rufus King,” edited by his grandson, Dr. Charles R. 
King, has just appeared from the press of Messrs. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. It covers the years 1799-1801, and 
“takes up the correspondence at the point of time when 
President Adams had proposed to send a new embassy 
to France to take advantage of what appeared to him 
an opportunity to settle the questions which had caused 
the breaking off the amicable relations with France and 





the annulling of the treaty with that country.” This 
subject and the disputed election of 1800 mainly oc- 
cupy the new volume, which is a rich mine of materials 
for the future historian. 


Renan’s “ Life of Jesus ” has been reissued by Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers in a “translation newly revised from 
the twenty-third and final edition.” Mr. Joseph Henry 
Allen, who appears to be responsible for the present 
(and presumably definitive) form of the English text, 
tells us, in a preface, that “the two best known English 
translations have been freely used, while nearly every 
sentence has been recast, and the whole has been scru- 
pulously weighed, phrase by phrase, with the original.” 
An examination of the text, as far as we have made it, 
bears out this claim of careful workmanship, and it is 
not likely that Renan’s beautiful French will ever get a 
more nearly satisfactory English reproduction than this. 

The Field Columbian Museum has already entered 
the publishing field with a number of scientific mono- 
graphs of much value. Series of publications in history, 
geology, botany, and zodlogy, have been started, and 
now a new series has been added with anthropology for 
its general subject. The first volume in this series is a 
work upon the “ Monuments of Yucatan,” by Mr. Will- 
iam H. Holmes. The author, who is Curator of the De- 
partment of Anthropology in the Museum, was one of 
a party of scientific men who spent three months of last 
year in Mexico. The present work is a report, illus- 
trated with numerous plates, of the author’s investiga- 
tion of the Yucatan remains, and makes a valuable con- 
tribution to American archeological science. 

The latest text-books in science and mathematics in- 
clude the following: ‘‘ Robinson’s New Higher Arithme- 
tic” (American Book Co.), a volume of over five hun- 
dred pages, the product of successive revisions and 
improvements; “ Trigonometry for Schools and Col- 
leges” (Ginn), by Mr. Frederick Anderegg and Mr. 
Edward D. Roe, Jr.; “ Laboratory Work in Chemistry” 
(American Book Co.), by Mr. Edward H. Keiser; 
“Chemical Experiments,” General and Analytical 
(Ginn), a laboratory manual by Mr. R. P. Williams; a 
capital work on the “ Elements of Botany ” (Ginn), by 
Mr. Joseph Y. Bergen; a new edition of Mr. William 
Peddie’s “ Manual of Physics ” (Putnam), for advanced 
students; and an “ Elementary Treatise on Electricity 
and Magnetism” (Longmans) founded on M. Joubert’s 
work by Messrs. G. C. Foster and E. Atkinson, and very 
far from being elementary in the ordinary sense. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Old Goriot,” with a preface by Mr. Saintsbury, is 
added to the Dent-Maemillan Balzac. Miss Ellen Mar- 
riage is the translator. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have added “Smoke” to 
their edition of Tourguénieff, the translation by Mrs. 
Constance Garnett, the introduction by Mr. Edward 
Garnett. 

“The New Unity,” of which Messrs. Way & Will- 
iams will henceforth be the publishers, appears with the 
issue of March 5 in a new and greatly improved typo- 
graphical dress. 

«The Inland Printer” has issued a handsome calen- 
dar for 1896 in three colors, from a design by Bradley 
made for the cover of the Christmas issue of that ex- 
cellent publication. 
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“ Hazell’s Annual,” marvellous as ever for compact- 
ness, appears for 1896 with the usual complement of 
new articles upon timely subjects. It is imported by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“ Money in Polities,” a useful book by Mr. J. K. Up- 
ton, first published in 1884, now reappears from the 
press of the Lothrop Publishing Co., in revised form, 
with Mr. Edward Atkinson’s introduction as before. 

« Cherry-Bloom ” is the title of a collection of “ bits 
of verse from summer-land,” from the pen of Miss 
Eleanor Mary Ladd, and published in very dainty and 
attractive form by the Peter Paul Book Co., of Buffalo. 

“ The Woodlanders ” and “ The Trumpet Major” are 
additions to the highly satisfactory library edition of Mr. 
Hardy’s novels, now in course of publication by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. Each volume has a new etched 
frontispiece. 

The Roycroft Printing Shop, of East Aurora, New 
York, announces an edition of “ The Song of Songs,” 
with a study by Mr. Elbert Hubbard. The book will 
be beautifully printed, and limited to six hundred and 
twelve copies. 

Charles Carleton Coffin, war correspondent and writer 
of good books for the young, born in 1823, died sud- 
denly in Brookline, Mass., on the second of March. 
Most men who were boys in the sixties will have an af- 
fectionate remembrance of “ Winning His Way.” 

Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, of the Pratt Library, Balti- 
more, makes a lengthy argument in the “ Library Jour- 
nal” for such an amendment to our copyright laws as 
shall require new books to be deposited in a number of 
selected libraries, instead of in the Congressional Li- 
brary alone, as at present. 

«The Home Journal ” of New York, has come to its 
semi-centennial, and celebrates the event with a “ ju- 
bilee ” issue, devoted, in large part, to the history of the 
paper, and with portraits and reminiscences of the famous 
men who have been connected with its management, 
Willis and Morris, of course, being particularly conspic- 
uous. 

That curious farrago of romance and scientific vagary 
ealled “ Etidorhpa” (a name which puzzled us until we 
spelled it backwards), by Mr. John Uri Lloyd, has 
passed into a second edition, and into the hands of the 
Robert Clarke Co., of Cincinnati. It is now published 
in less luxurious form than before, and at half the for- 
mer price. 

The Morgan Park Academy of the University of Chi- 
cago, which is rapidly securing recognition as one of the 
best fitting schools in the country, has regular courses 
during the summer, thus following the unique plan of 
the University itself. It is stated that each student at 
the Academy last year cost the institution $125 more 
than the tuition paid, which well illustrates the value 
of educational endowments. 

“ The Psychological Review ” has recently issued two 
important supplements to its regular bi-monthly series. 
One is “ The Psychological Index” for 1895, an inval- 
uable classified guide to the latest literature of the sub- 
ject; the other is a “ Monograph Supplement ” on “As- 
sociation,”~by Miss Mary Whiton Calkins. This is the 
second of a series of monographs which already includes 
a treatise “On Sensations from Pressure and Impact,” 
by Mr. Harold Griffing, and to which will soon be added 
“A Study of Kant’s Psychology,” by Mr. E. F. Buch- 
ner, and “ Mental Development of a Child,” by Miss 
Kathleen Moore. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 


The annual list of books announced for Spring pub- 
lication presented herewith is the largest and most 
comprehensive we have yet prepared, containing very 
nearly 500 separate titles, as against 300 last year, and 
representing 62 publishers, as against 34 in 1895. The 
largest number of titles from any one house is 56, the 
smallest is 1, and the average is over 8 to each firm. 
The list is a most creditable one to the enterprise and 
activity of the American publishing trade, and readers 
and book-buyers of all classes will find much to interest 
them in the various categories. It should be added that 
Spring publications already out and received at this 
office are not included in this list. 


History. 
The United States of Americ: 1765-1865, we Edward Chan- 
ing, ‘* Cambridge His: Historical Se Series.’’—History, Prophecy, 
‘the Monuments, A Prof. J. F. MoCurdy, Vol. IL.-— 
A History of wy d, by Prof. Friedrich Ratzel; trans. 
by A. J. Butle three vols., illus.— Jewish So- 


r. ,in 
cial Life in the ‘Mitidle’ A ah Israel Abrahams.— The 
saa Lucien Wolf.— The 
illan & Co.) 


Return of the Jews to 

Jewish Race, by Joseph Jacobs.” hy 
History of the Jewish Nation after the Desteuation of Jerusa- 

lem under Titus, by Rev. Alfred Edersheim, M.A., third 

i by Rev. H. A. White, $5. (Longmans, 


The Winni of the West, by Theodore Roosevelt, Vol. IV., 
The Northwest and Louisiana, 1791-1809, with map, $2. 50. 
—Early Long Island, iy of Colonial times, by Martha 
Bodies Flint. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons. ) 

With the Fathers, by J. B. MeMaster. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The History of Prussia, by Herbert Tuttle, Vol. IV., $1.50. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & : Co.) 

The Pote Journal, coveri 
1748, edited by Bishop 
net. (Dodd, & 

Hawaii, a piney ublic, a history of the Sandwich 
Islands from 1820 to o the present time, by Julien Darwin 
Hayne, illus., $2.50. (William Doxey, San Francisco. ) 

The Jesuit Relations, the travels and works of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in New France in 1609-1755, with the earliest au- 
—— accounts of the Indians ; a complete reissue, edited 
by Reuben G. Thwaites, in the original French, and with 

lish Uy by John C, Coudert and notes by Jane 
M. Parker; in about 50 vols., each $3. (Burrows Bros. 
re Cleveland .) 
orations of Alex. Henry, Jr., and David Thompson i in the 
a edited by Dr. Elliott Coues.—Charlvoix’s — 
tory of New France, new edition, trans. and edited by Dr 
James G. Shea, in six vols., illus. (Francis P. Harper. ag 

Handbook of Arctic Discoveries, by A. W. ay 15 Ne pwd 
bian Knowledge Coie $1.—The Puritan in Le 
New England, by Ezra Hi Hoyt BF Byington, D.D. d —_ 
Days, by May Alden W: 25.—Some Modern Here- 
tics, by Cora Maynard, $1. ae “thee Brothers. ) 

Lectures on the Council of Trent, by J. A. Froude. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. ) 

Father Paul’s Hilstesy of the Council of Trent, trans. from 
the original by Francis Philip Nash, LL.D., with intro- 
duction by the Rt. Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., in 
two v i Literature Co. ) 

Klaczko’s Rome an the Renaissance, trans. by Wm. Mar- 
chand, illus. | Holt & Co.) 

Causes of the Rebellion of 1688 in Maryland, by F. E. Sparks. 
—Slavery in North Carolina (1663-1865), <4 John S. Bas- 
sett. (Johns Hopkins Press.) 

The Growth of the French Nation, by George B. Adams, 
(Flood & Vincent. ) 


BIoGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Life and Letters of we Wendell Holmes, by John T. Mere. 
Jr., in two vols., — William H. = hy 
“ American Grotetnen Sent 


Thornton K. ee 
$1.25. tothe Life, Public Sage Addresses, 
of Elias Boudino t of of the Tratsenael 


t, LL.D., presiden 
en See y J.J. Boudinot, in two vols., with por- 
trait. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


_ French and Indian War, 1744- 
tony F. Hurst, limited edition, $15 
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Daly Madison, by Maud Wilder Goodwin, ‘* Women of Colo- 
ial and Revolutionary Times,” $1.25.— Madame Roland, 
aie M. Tarbell, illus., $1.50. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. } 

Memoirs of ta Member of the Directorate, edited 

"Vol IIL, The Diroctorate frou the 18th 
1e 18th Brumaire ; Vol. [V., The Consulate, 

ire, the Restoration, Index ; illus., r vol., $3. 75. 

ew Memories, b by derson ( (Mme . de Nav- 
ae - 4 portraits. (Harper & & Brothers.) 

The Memoirs of General Lejeune, sag trans. by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (N. D’ Anvers). — ces Mary B uss, and 
her work for Education, by Annie a ile, ius. $ eo, $2.25. 
— Life and Letters of George John Romanes, written and 
edited by his wife, illus., $4. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

Life of the late President Frederick A.P. Barnard of Colum- 
bia College, by Rev. Dr. John Fulton. (Macmillan & Co.) 

New vols. in the ‘*‘ Heroes of the Nations”* series: oy 
de’ Medici and Florence in o Fifteenth Century, by Ed- 
ward Someeene, M.A., and Jeanne d’Are, her life and 
death, by Mrs. M 0. W. Oliphant; each, illus., $1.50. 
(G. P: Putnam's con ) 

Vera Vorontzoff, by Sonya Kovalevsky, trans. by the Bar- 
oness von Rydingsvird, $1.25. (Lamson, Wolffe, & Co.) 

The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, by S. H. Je —_ 
iy * ** Public Men of To-Day,”’ $1.25. (F 


Life of he y may jj a Fraser Ree, with introduction by the 

enry Holt & Co.) 

Beial — Robinecs, an astobiogerhy, edited b 
Johnson, with supplement by H L. Wayland. Fae 
Burdett & Co.) 

History of the Hutchinson Family, by John Wallace Hutch- 
inson, edited by Charles with introduction by 
Frederick Douglas, in 2 vols., illus., "$5. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Life and Writings of Amelia ‘Biccaes, by D. C. Bloomer, 
$1.25. (Arena Publishing Co.) 

John Eliot’s First Indian Teacher and Syengacten, Cockenoc- 
oe , by William Wallace Too (Francis P, 

arper. 

Rudolf von Gneist, his life and work, by Conrad Bronhak, 
25 cts. (Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. ) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Vailima Table-Talk, by Isabel Strong and Lloyd Osbourne, 
illus.— Sunrise Stories, a —_ at the literature of Japan, 
by Roger Riordan and Takayanagi, $1.50.— Little 
Rivers, by Henry Van Dyke, “Waltham ”’ "edition, limited 
to 150 copies, illus., $10 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

William Shak » & critical study, by Georg Brandes, 
trans. by William Archer, in two vols.— A Brief Histo 
of English, by Oliver Farrar Emerson, A.M.— Vocdl Cul- 
ture in its Relation to Literary and General Culture, by 

iram Corson, A.M.— Studies in Structure and Style. by 
W. T. Brewster, A.M., with introduction by G. R. 
penter. (Macmillan & Co. ) 


Books and _ their Makers during the Middle Ages, by George 
Haven Putnam, A.M., in two vols., per vol. $2. 50. — Amer- 
ican tions, from the onial period to the present 
time, edited by the late f\ om Johnston, reédited by 
James A. Woodburn, in four vols., Pa vol., $1.50. — 
Thirty-one rm a delivered at ilton Coll ege, 1864- 
1895, collected and edited by Melvin G. Dodge, A.M., 
$1.25.—A titerey History of we English chet by ‘ J. 
Jusserand, P; From the Renaissance to bbe. 95 
— The Writings of Thomas Paine, edited 
Conway, A" lV. rf, $2.50.—The Age of ewe, . — 
Paine, by M. D. Conway, popular edition. — Little 
Journeys 'to the Homes of American Authors, by various 
— published monthly, each, 5 cts. (G. P. Putnam’s 


s on Nature and Sales, at, a. af Mabie, — 25.— 
aes arlecote, or the Trial of William S! wi RY 
by John Boyd Thatcher, illus., $5 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co) Co.) 
Maria Mitchell, letters and correspondence, by Phoebe M. 
Kendall illus., $1.50.— Beneath Old Rooftrees, Abram 
English Brown, illus., $1.50.—What They Say in New En- 
gland, by Clifton Johnson, illus., $1.25. (Lee & Shepard.) 
The Listener in Town and the Lage in oe Country, essays 
reprinted from the “Transcript,” in two vols., 
$1.50. (Copeland & Day. 7 
Book-Verse, an anthology of 
edited by W. Roberts, “ 
(A, C, Armstrong & Son.) 


George Daru: 
F rent to 





ms of books and bookmen, 
k-Lovers’ Library,’’ $1.25. 





bape pore Phrase Book, by Marie Ada Molineux, A.M. 
otes from Tennessee, by Bradford Torrey, $1.25. 
Pray da Mifflin & Co.) 

Two Unpublished Essays - 4 Emerson, with introduction by 

le, $1. ( olffe, & Co. 

Ecce Puella, by William ion. (Way & Williams.) 

The Puppet Booth, seaive plays, by Henry B. Fuller, $1.25. 
— Notes of the Ni and sketches, by Dr. C. C. 
Abbott, $1.50. ( ~~ a On. ) 

Reminiscences of Literary London, from 1779 te 1853, by Dr. 
Thomas Rees, with additions by John Britton, illus., $1.25, 
—In Jail with Charles Dickens, by Alfred Trumble, illus, 


William C. Jones, 


— Walt Whitman i Man, by Thomas Donaldson, illus. 
The Plays of + trans. by Richard Hovey, Vol. II., 
$1.25.— At the S me ¢ of & pa charades, by Carolyn 
Roper 1 - Rue, ba og a ** Amber,”’ $1. 
Nally & Co.) 
and — , by Canon James Fleming, 
$1. (Edward aw 
ieenty of English Veriaton, sby Jud 
ay, 40 cts. (Peter 
Peal Book Co., Buffalo.) 
Some Rementatiee Poets of the Nineteenth Century, a syl- 
Anderson, 75 cts.— A Sonnet-Book, being sonnets about 
the sonnet, collected and arran; , with introduction, by 


(Francis P. 
Wells. (Stone & 
(Rand, Me- 
The Art of Readi 
2.— Easter Lilies, by Mrs. A. Me 
labus of University Extension lectures, by Melville B. 
= B. Anderson, $1. ( illiam Doxey, San Fran- 


By “Tangled P Paths, mine, Oe We leaves andy yh . oe s byeways, by 


Social Forces in 'S Gee yon by Franck. 
Holt & Co.) 
Independence Day, by Edward Everett Hale, 25 cts. (Henry 
temus. ) 


New Epit1ons oF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Complete Works of Robert Burns, edited by William E. Hen- 
ley and Henderson, centenary de luxe edition, in 
four vols., illus. in photogravure. (Houghton, Mifflin & vo.) 

a Works and Letters of Lord Byron, —4~ by W. E. Hen- 
ley in ten _vols.— The Atheist’s Mass, by H. de Balzac, 

ited by George Saintstare. illus., $1.50.— New vols. in 
Macmillan’s popular edition of Dickens’s Works : Uncom- 
mercial Traveller and Child’s . Saw of England, and 
Christmas Stories and Reprinted Pieces ; each, illus. > $1. 
—New vols. in Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard aq 
Sense and Sensibility, by Jane Austen, and Marri 
Susan Ferrier ; each, illus., $1.25.— The Works of awd 
rich Nietzsche, edited b y Alexander Tille, Ph.D., in eleven 

vols.— The Diary of Samuel Pepys, edited by Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A., Vol. VIL.— New vols. in the People’s 
edition of Tennyson’ s Poems: In Memoriam, one vol., and 
Maud, The Window, and Other Poems, one vol.; per vol., 
45 cts. net. (Macmi Co.) 

The Complete | Works of James Fenimore Coss 
— edition, in 32 vols., each $1.25. (G. P 

ns 

Gobseck, by Honoré de Spin, $1.50.—The Provost, and The 
Last of the Lairds, by John Galt, in two vols., $2.50. 
(Roberts Brothers. ) 

Poetical Works of Robert Burns, edited by James A. Man- 
son, in two vols., $2. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

New vols. in the “ Phenix Series’’: Christie Johnstone, by 
Charles Reade; An a Belle, by E. P. Roe; Cycling 
for Health and d Pleasure, b y L. H. Porter; A Border S Shep- 
herdess, by Amelia E. Barr; The Great War Syndicate, 
by F. R. Stockton; The Stories of Three Bu on by 

. R. Stockton ; per vol., 40 cts. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Novels and Tales of Edward 'Delwen, Lord Lytton, in 13 A be 
= us., .50.— The Works of Charles Reade. (Merrill & 

aker. 


(Henry 


** Mo- 
4 8 


PoETRY. 
Poems, Ay Robert Louis Stevenson, $1.50. (Chas. Scribner’s 


ei im, and other poems, by Sophie Jewett (Ellen Bur- 
 (Masuillan a Go 
Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles, edited by Mrs. Martha Foote 
Crow, in four vols. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
The Lamp of Gold, a sonnet sequence, by Florence L. Snow, 
$1.25.—Parcell Ode and Other Poems, by Robert Bridges, 
limited edition, $2. (Way & Williams. ) 
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Poems, by Madison Cawaine, ‘‘ Oaten Stop Series,’’ 75 cts.— 
Poems, by Hannah Parker Kimball, ‘‘ Oaten Stop Series,’’ 
75 cts. (Copeland & Day.) 

Sunshine and Shadow, by Caroline E. Prentiss, $1.50, (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. ) 

Armenian Poems, trans. by Alice Stone Blackwell, $1.25. 

* (Roberts Brothers. ) 

The House of the Trees, and other poems, by Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald, $1 net.— Daphne, or the Pipes of Arcadia, by Mar- 
guerite Merington, $1. (Lamson, Wolffe, & Co.) 

Four-Leaved Clover, being Stanford rhymes, by Carolus Ager 
(Charles Kell Field), illus., $1.50. — Na-Kupuna, the 
Hawaiian legend of Creation, a poem in three parts, by 
Julien Darwin Hayne, illus., $2.50. (William Doxey, San 
Francisco. ) 

The Old Mansion, and other poems, by Sophia Graves Fox- 
worth, $1.— momo | Considerations of Spiritual Affairs, 
poems, by Alleyne H. Wiggin, $1.—Ballads of the Bivouac 
and the Border, by Edwin A. Welty, $1.50. (Peter Paul 
Book Co., Buffalo.) 

The Purple East, sonnets on Armenia, by William Watson. 
(Stone & Kimball.) 


FICTION. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, by Louis de Conte, 
trans. by Jean Frangois Alden, illus.—The Bicyclers, and 
other farces, by John Kendrick Bangs, illus.— The Dan- 
vers Jewels, and Sir Charles Danvers, new edition.— The 
Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst, by W. Pett Ridge. 
—The Cavaliers, by S. R. Keightley, illus.— The Crimson 
Sign, by S. R. Keightley, illus.— A Gentleman’s Gentle- 
man, by Max Pemberton.— Madelon, by Mary E. Wilkins. 
— Out of Town, illus., $1.25. (Harper & Brothers. ) 
Lady of Quality, by Frances Hodgson Burnett, $1.50.— 
The House, by Eugene Field, $1.25.— A Tragic Idyl, b 
Paul Bourget.—A new volume of stories by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis.—Jersey Street and Jersey Lane, urban and sub- 
urban sketches, by H. C. Bunner, illus.—A Fool of Nature, 
by Julian Hawthorne, $1.25.— Your Money or Your Life 
by Edith Carpenter, $1.25.— Weird Tales, by E. T. W 

offman, trans. by J. T. Bealby, new edition, in two vols., 
$2.50.— A Master Spirit, by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
75 ets. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

The Babe, B. A., by Edward F. Benson.— The Maker of 
Moons, by Robert W. Chambers.— Will o’ the Wasp, a sea 
= of the War of 1812, by Robert Cameron Rogers.— 

he Tower of the Old Schloss, by Jean Porter Rudd.— 
At Wellesley, legenda for '96, 50 cts. — New vols. in the 
** Hudson Lib **: The Things that Matter, by Francis 
Gribble; The Heart of Life, by W. H. Mallock; The 
Broken Ring, by Elizabeth Knight Tompkins ; each 50 cts. 
(G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) 

Adam Johnstone’s Sons, by F. Marion Crawford, illus.— The 
Dream-Charlotte, a story of echoes, by Miss Betham-Fd- 
wards.—New vols. in Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library : Miss 
Stuart’s Legacy, by Mrs. Steel, and a Roman Singer, 
4 _— wford ; per vol., 50 cts. ( i 


Tom Grogan, by F. Hopkinson Smith, illus., $1.50.—The Sup- 
ply at St. Agatha’s, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, illus.— 
irate Gold, by F. J. Stimson (J.S. of Dale), $1.25.— 
Pink and White T: ranny, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, new 
edition, $1.25. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
White Aprons, a romance of Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia, 
—_ v7 Maud Wilder Goodwin, $1.25, (Little, Brown, 


The Light that Lies, by Cockburn Harvey, illus., 75 cts.— 
The Ebbing of the Tide, by Louis Becke, $1.25.—A Faith- 
ful Traitor, by Effie A. Rowlands. — A Fight with Fate 
by Mrs. Alexander.—The Autobiography of a Professional 
Beauty, by Elizabeth Phipps Train. illus., 75 cts. — Cam- 
eos, by ie Corelli, $1. — Kitty’s Conquest, by Capt. 
Charles King, 50 cts.— The Mystery of the Island, by 
Charles Kingsley.—The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher, by Ade- 
line Sargeant. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Road to Castaly, by Alice Brown, $1.— The Crptaned 
Cunarder, by William H. Rideing, 75 cts.— In the Vi 
oe by Duncan Campbell Scott, $1. (Copeland & 


y: 

Ulrick the Ready, by Standish O’Grady, $1.25.—Dedora Hey- 
wood, by de Smith, 75 cts.— In a Silent World, the 
love story of a deaf-mute, 75 cts. (Dcdd, Mead & Co.) 

The Cid Campeador, a historical romance, by D. Antonio 

uintona, trans. by Henry J. Gill, M.A., $2.— Among the 
reaks, by W. L. Alden, illus. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 





Cag Kelly, Arab of the City, his p: and adventures, by 

. R. Crockett, illus., $1.50.— The Reds of the Midi, an 
episode of the French Revolution, by Felix Gras, trans. by 
Catherine A. Janvier, $1.50.— Sleeping Fires, by 
Gissing, 75 cts.— The Seats of the Mighty, by Gilbert 
Parker, illus.— The Little Regiment, by Stephen Crane. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Quaint Crippen, Commercial Traveller, by Alwyn M. Thur- 
ber. (A.C, McClurg & Co.) 

Effie Hetherington, by Robert Buchanan, $1.50.— Twentieth 
Cent i , or Dies Dominae, by a Woman of the 
ingle Homespun, by E. Nesbit, $1. (Roberts Brothers.) 


rmann. 
Mabel 
olffe, & Co.) 

The White Rocks, a novel, from the French of Edouard Rod. 
illus., $1.75. — Camilla, a novel, from the Swedish and 
oN) of Richert Von Koch, $1.25. (T. Y. Crowell 

0. 
The Premier and the Painter, by I. Zangwill, $1. — Those 
Normans, by Gyp, trans. by Marie Jussen, $1.— The 
Vanished Emperor, by Percy Andrae, $1.25.— Checked 
Through, by Richard Henry Savage, $1.— An Arkansas 
Planter, by Opie Read, illus., $1.25.— A Chance Child, by 
Marah Ellis Ryan, $1.25.— The White Virgin, by Geo 
Manville Fenn, $1.—The Hidden Chain, by Dora Russell, 
$1. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

A Strange, Sad Comedy, by Molly Elliot Seawell. (Cen- 
tury Co. 

A Mask and a Martyr, by E. Livingston Prescott, $1.50.— A 
Reluctant Evangelist, and other stories, by Alice Spinner, 
$1.50. — Worth While, by F. F. Montresor.— Dan Em- 
monds, a story, by Stephen Crane. (Edward Arnold.) 


. The Damnation of Theron Ware, by Harold Frederic.—Weir 


of Hermiston, by R. L. Stevenson.—An Adventurer of the 
North, by Gilbert Parker.— In a Dike Shanty, by Maria 
Louise Pool.— A House of Cards, by Alice 8. f.— 
Wives in Exile, by William Sharp. (Stone & Kimball.) 

I Married a Wife, by John Strange Winter, illus., 75 ets.— 
The Broom Squire, by S. Baring-Gould, illus., $1.25.— A 
Woman with a Future, by Mrs. Andrew Dean, $1 25.—An 
E ment, by Sir Robert Peel, illus., 50 cts.—A Regees 
nakten by Adeline Sargent, $1.—Dartmoor, by M. H 
Hervey, illus., 75 cts.—The Master Craftsman, by Sir Wal- 

ter Besant, illus., $1.50.—A Master of Fortune, by Julian 
Sturgis, illus., 75 cts. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

A Mountain Woman, by Elia W. Peattie, $1.25.— The Wood 
of the Brambles, by Frank Mathew, $1.50. (Way & 

illiams.) ~ 

The Carbuncle Clew, a mystery. by Fe Hume, $1.25.— 
Sport in Ashanti, or Melinda the Caboceer, by J. A. 
Skertch , illus., $1.50.— An Original Wager, by a Vaga- 
bond, illus., $1.50.—The Shuttle of Fate, by Miss C. 
Whitehead, illus., $1.25. (F. Warne & Co.) 

The Beautiful White Devil, by Guy Boothby, 50 cts. (Ward, 
Lock wden. ) 

Judieth, by Evelyn E. Green, $1.— Boys of the Central, by 
J.T. Thurston, $1.25.— The Earl’s Granddaughter, by 
Brenda, $1.50. (A. I. Bradley & Co.) 

White Satin and Homespun, by Katrina Trask. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) 

A Romance of the New Virginia, by Martha Frye Boggs, 
$1.25.— Birkwood, by Julia A. B. Seiver, $1.25.—Whose 
Soul Have I Now? by Mary Clay Knapp, $1.25.— Dame 
Fortune Smiled, by Willis E. Barnes, $1.25.—King Mam- 
mon and the Heir Apparent, by George A. Ric’ 
$1.25. (Arena Publishing Co.) 

My Fire . stories of prison life, by Sarah Warner Brooks, 

$1. (Estes & Lauriat.) 

Phyllis of Philistia, by Frank Frankfort Moore, $1.— Old 

ids and Young, by Elsa D’Esterre Keeli ho a 
omas H, 


Robert Atterbury, a study of love and life, by 
(Cassell 


Brainard, 50 cts. Publishing Co. ) 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Kokoro, hints and echoes of Japanese inner life, by Lafcadio 
Hearn, $1.25.—Quaint Nantucket, by William Bliss. 
— By Oak and orn, @ record of ish days, by Alice 
Brown, $1.25. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Greunds, by Casper Whitney, 


illus. — Venezuela, a land where it’s always summer, 
yw — Eleroy Curtis, with a map. (Harper & 


The o Expl - of the Caucasus, by Douglas W. Freshfield, 
.S., president of the ‘Alpine Club, in two vols., pro- 
fusely illus., $15.— In the Far North West, a canoe jour- 
yo sf 4000 miles, by Warburton Pike, illus, (Edward 
rnold, ) 

The Near East, its es, problems, and politics, by H 
Norman, illus. ra eee ee eel "s Sons.) — 

A —-y - nae pos See . C. de Soissons, $1.25.— A Voy- 
age to V y Thomas Sedgwick Steele, pro- 
fusely ten “ "$1 0. ‘(Estes & Lauriat. ) 

Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal and glimpses 
of the south of Spain, by Dora Wordsworth, new edition, 

ited, by. a by Edmund Lee, $2. ( 

Green, & Co. 

Through Jungle and Desert, bee ly * Africa, by William 
foie Chandler, illus. (Macmillan & Co.) “ 

es Sw the In India, trans. by —ag Marchand. (Henry 

t 

The Thiinkets of South-Eastern Alaska, b vee | Knapp 
and Rhota L. Childe, illus. — The Woaltecs e East, 
yy oa! and y people, by William E. Curtis, ills (Stone 


A 5 5 ad of Cathay, China North and South, by Rev. W. A. 
.» $2.—Vikings of To-day, life and medical 
vest 2 amon i the fishermen of Labrador, by W. T. Gren- 
a. $1.25. (F. H. Revell Co.) 
‘auls’ oo, of Dultale, Niagara Falls, Tonawanda, and 
Vicinity, illus., 25 cts. (Peter Paul Book Co., Buffalo.) 
Guide to San Franciaco, and the pleasure and health resorts 
of California, by Arthur H. Barendt, illus., $1. (William 
Doxey, San Francisco. ) 
Cassell’s Pocket Guide to Europe, edition for 1896, edited by 
E. C. Stedman, $1.50, (Cassell Publishing Co. ) 


ScIENCE. 
Social Enterpeytations of the Principles of Mental Develop- 
ment, by J. Mark ~~ M.A.— Mathematical Physi 
by Christiansen, trans. by W. F. Magie, Ph.D.— Thec Ce 
in “em and cite by Edmund B. Wilson, 
Ph.D., illus., ** Columbia University Biological Series. *- 
Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities, Inorganic, by Arthur 
7 Comey. — Die Praxis des Organischen Chemikers, by 
Dr. Ludwig Gattermann, trans. by Dr. W. B. Shober.— 
Mathematical Papers, read at the International Mathe- 
matical Congress in Chicago, 1893.—New vols. in the Rural 
Science series: Bush Fruits, by F. W. Se., and 
Fertility of te ns. bs I. P. Roberts. — An Outline of 


a E. B. apenas, A.B. — Mathemathical 
of Betty and ~~ by + > A Web- 
an’ .D. — Elements of Palteontol 


hD. 
Zittel, trans. and edited by Charles ig Ph.D. 
(Maemillan & Co.) 


The Warfare of Science with Theology, by Andrew D. White, 
in two vols., $5.— Genius and Degeneration, by Dr. Wil 1- 
iam Hirsch.— What is Electricity ? by John Trowbridge. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


A Manual of North American Bain, Se S for the naturalist and 
Receomen. by by pobent Rid } Ee Sunes revised edition, 
Analysis of fa by Andrew 
yh me Blair, uy third edition. — Petroleum, by Bov- 
erton Redwood, F , and Geo. T. Holloway, F.I.C., 
in two vols., illus., “$13. mn (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
The White Pine, astudy, by Gifford Pinchot and H.S. Graves, 
$1. (Century Co.) 
The Grasses of North America, by W. J. Beal, in two vols. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 
The Wild Flowers of California, their homes and malin, by 
a Parsons, illus., $2. (William Doxey, 
isco. 
Armature Windings of Direct Current Dynamos, trans. | 
} German by Francis B. DeGress, M.E.— Sewers 
peer aoe aie, by M. N. Baker. — Electric ng. 
ker. — Block Signal ration, = Ww 
Derr, illus.— or erlcotzical eer’s Pocket- book, by Hora- 
tio A. Foster. — Hand-book of Naval Gunnery, by Cyrus 
Ss. Rodin. revised edition.— Mechanics of Ventilation, by 
. Rafter, revised edition. — Tables on the Loss 
of Head due to Friction of Water in yeh, , by om B. 
Weston.— Modern Methods of Sewage 
E, Waring, Jr., illus., $2. (D. Van Neen Ce 








The Silva of North A: by Charles Sprague Sargent, 
VoL TX. Capalifere Sallcasos lee, 805 ee, Hake 
ton, Mifilin & Co. ) 

losteiaity vp to Date, for light, power, and tonation, John 

B. Vecity, fifth edition, filus. CF; Warne & Ger) 

Coil and Current, or the Triumphs ‘a Electricity, by S. Raw- 
son, illus., $1 25. (Ward, k & Bowden.) 

Germinal Selection, by August Weismann, new edition, 25 cts. 
(Open Court Pub’g Co.) 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, by Dr. S. Schechter. — The 

Jewish Seager Book, & Rev. S. Singer. A Commentary 

on the Bible for Jewish Children, by C. G. Montefiore.— 

New vols. in the ‘* Modern Reader's Bible,”’ ~~ by R. 

G. ‘Moulton. M.A.: Meee Eeodent Wied om of Solomon 
o e Book of Job; per vol., 50 cts. ( 


materia’ $1.50.— The — of hia 4 y sod: hee 
addresses on the Ten Commandments, by Rev. B. W. 
Randolph, M.A., $1.25. — In the Household of Faith by 
Rev. C. Ernest Smith, M.A., $1.25. — The Old Church in 
the New Land, lectures in Church History, by Rev. C. 
Ernest Smith, M.A., $1.25.— The Roman See in the Early 
Charch, by Rev. William B Bri D.D. — Whelseue 
Words, sermons on Christ by Rev. C. A. 
Heurtley, D.D., edited by Rev. William m ince, D.D., $1.75. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 
™ Mind of the Master, discussions of topics in practical re- 
gion. & by ne John Watson, ten Os laren.’’ (Dodd, 


sqegenans® and “+ by J. G. Schurman, $1.25. (Charles 

ribner’s Sons 

The Expansion of Religion, by E. Winchester Donald, D.D. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) iat - 

~~ its origin, its ethics, and its books, by 

W. Rhys-Davids, LL.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
deem or the Unveiling, by Rev. Charles Beecher, $1.50. 
(Lee & Shepard. ) 
Prophecy, or S: ing for ond. by Rev. E. S. Stackpole, 
75 cts. (T. Y. Crowell & Co. ) 

New vols. in the Pol —— edition of the Old Testament: 
Genesis, by Rev. ; Ezra and Nehemiah, by Prof. 
| org h Exodus, pin Piof, Ryle ; and Isaiah, b he oe 
Prof, Cheyne. — Christian Missions in China, b ——_ 
Sumner Estes.— Christian Missions in J apan, by 
Ishizaka. (Johns Hopkins Press.) 

 —~ Heaven, by Rev. Burditt Hart, D.D., 75 cts.— A 

ony of the Life of St. Paul, 9, Rev. Frank J. Good- 
win, $1.75.— The Heroes of the South oan, by Martha B. 
Baules, illus., $1. (American Tract Society.) 

New Testament Pre, 7 the Manifoldiness of Con- 
version, by W. C. Roberts, — Divine Sovereignty and 
Human Freedom, pevene Tr. Defficld D.D. (Presbyterian 
Board of Pub’n.) 

Christ’s Trumpet Call to the Ministry, or the Preacher and 
the Preaching for the Present Crisis, by D. S. Gregory, 
D.D., $1.25.— The Fisherman and his —— a pons Y, 
31 revival sermons, by Louis Albert Banks, D.D., $1.50. 
— New Standard Hymnal, for = =! use, we. C. Con- 
verse, 35 cts. (Funk & Wagnalls Co 

Books of the Twelve Prophets, by Geen. Sines | D.D., 
in two vols., ‘* The Expositor’ Bible,” Vol. L., $1 50. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son. ¥ 


New vol. in the “* Biblical Illustrator’ on First Corinthians. 
— New vol. in the ‘ Pulpit Commentary” on Psalms. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 

The Young Man and the Church, by Edward W. Bok, 25 cts. 
— Stephen, a soldier of the Cross, by Florence M. Kings- 
ley, $1.25. (Henry Altemus. ) 

The Christian at Mass, by Rev. I. L. Andrews.— The Roman 

logy, as revised by Pope Benedict XIV. in 1749. 
(John Murphy & Co.) 

A Year’s Sermons, by 8. D. McConnell, D.D., $1.25. (Thomas 

Whittaker. ) 
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The Farmer and the Lord, by Geo. H. Hepworth, 75 cts. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Heroes of Faith, by Burris A. Jenkins, D.B. (Flood & Vin- 
cent, Meadville, Pa.) 

The Tool Basket, for preachers and teachers, a collection of 
sermon outlines, Sunday-school addresses, etc., 50 cts. 
(Wilbur B. Ketcham.) 


PouiticaL, Economic, AND SocraL Stupres. 

State Railroad Control, with its development in Iowa, b 
Frank H. Dixon, $1.75.—Southern Side Lights, social An 
economic life in the South before the war, by Edward In- 
gle, $1.75.—Taxation and Taxes in the United States un- 

er the Internal Revenue System, by Frederic C. Howe, 

a (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

e Ni Canal and the Monroe Doctrine, by Lindle: 

M, Keasbe , with maps.—The Rule of the ‘Turk. by Fred- 
erick D. Greene, M.A., illus., 75 cts.— Economics, an ac- 
count of the laws governing wealth, by Arthur T. Hadley. 
—Economics, being the history of ideas in economics, by 
Henry Dunning Macleod, M.A., $3.—A History of Modern 
— of Issue, by Charles A. Conant. (G. P. Putnam’s 

The Se . tion of Governmental Powers, by William Boud: 
Ph.D.—An a ag of ie Nature of the oo a sta y 
in poli osuphy, estel by, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan & Co.) se eine 

Democracy and Liberty, by W. E. H. Lecky, in two vols.— 
The History of Rates in England, by Edwin Cannan, 

75 cts. net.— A Financial Atonement, by B. B. West, $2. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

Wages and ital, by F. W. Taussig —Our Juvenile Offend- 
ers, by W. D. Morrison. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Constitution of the oo of Belgium, trans., with 
notes, ete., by Prof. John M. and Ada S, Vincent, 50 cts. 
—The ae Sas Standard, by Prof. J. Allen Smith, 
50 cts.— An ly Essay on Proportional Representation, 
by Prof. Edmund J. James, 25 cts.—Individual Determin- 
ism and Social Science, by G. Fiamingo, 25 cts. (Am. 

Academy of Political and Social Science. ) 


Colonial Origins of New England Senates, % F. L. Riley.— 


Representation in Virginia, by J. A. C. Chandler.— 
tory of Taxation in Connecticut (1636-1776), by F. R. 
Jones.— Neutrality of the Northern Lakes, by J. M. Cal- 
lahan.—Financial History of Baltimore, by J. H. Hollan- 
der. (Johns Hopkins Press. ) 


~—— Politics, by Herbert M. Thompson. (Henry Holt & 
OEE eyths. by H. Augusta Kimball, $1.25. (Arena 


ublishing 
Human what can man do to further it? by Th 
Blair, A-M., $1.50, (Wm. R.Jeokin.) 
The Scholar in Politics, by Richard Olney, Secretary of State, 
25 cts. (Henry Altemus. ) 


Law. 

A Treatise on the Law of Real Property, as applied to mod- 
ern conveyancing, by Leonard A. Jones, in two vols., $12 
net.—Employers’ Liability Acts, by Conrad Reno, $5 net. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Question of Copyright, compiled by George Haven Put- 
nam, A.M., second edition, revised to 1896, $1.75. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. ) 

A Hand-book to the Labor Law of the United States, by 
F. J. Stimson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law, by Harriette R. 
Shattuck, revised edition, 75 cts. (Lee & Shepard.) 


MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 

A System of Medicine, edited by T. Clifford Albutt, M.D., 
in five vols.— Atlas of Ophthalmoscopy, by W. Adams 
Frost.—An Atlas of Nerve Cells, by M. Allen Starr, M.D., 
Oliver S. Strong. Ph.D., and Edward Leaming, M.D., 
ilius., $10 net. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Obstetrics, by Prof. George Fleming, new revised edition, 
$6.25. — Practical Toxicology, by Dr. L. H. Friedburg.— 
Median~Neurotomy, by Dr. A. Liautard. (William R. 
Jenkins.) 

How to Feed Children, by Louise E. Hogan. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 


The Non-Heredity of Inebriety, by Leslie E. Keeley, M.D., 
$1.50. (S.C. Griggs & Co.) 


Preparation for Motherhood, by Elizabeth Robinson Scovil, 
$1. (Henry Altemus. ) 





PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICs. 

History of Philosophy, by Prof. Albert Weber, trans. by Prof. 
Frank Thilly. ( les Scribner’s Sons. ) 

Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will in its Application to the Institu- 
tional Life of the Race, by John A. MacVannel.— Critique 
of Locke, new essays on the understanding, by the author 
of the system prey oe harmony, trans. by Alfred 
G. Langley, A.M.—An Ethical Movement, by W. L. Shel- 
Pi eed eat aa 
ary 0 losophy and Psychology, edi y J. 
Baldwin. (Macmillan & Co.) 


ART. 
The Illustration of Books, lectures delivered at the Slade 
School, Oxford, by Joseph Pennell, $1. (Century Co.) 
The Cosi ia of Drawing, by W. E. Worthen. (D. Apple- 
ton -) 

The Architecture of Europe, a historical study, by Russell 
Sturgis, illus. ( Rendon & Co.) 

A Text-book of the History of Architecture, by A. D. F. 
Bemalin, A.M., profusely illus., $2. (Longmans, Green, 


Epvucation.— Books For SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

Education. its principles and their psychological foundations, 
by H. Holman, M.A.. $1.50, (Dodd. Mead & Co.) 

Hegel as Educator, by Frederick L. Luqueer. — Elementary 
Algebra for Schools, by H. S. Hall and S. R. Knight, re- 
Sys - American use by F. L. Sevenoak. ( millan 

: . speech, reading, com ition, 


Teaching the Language-Arts 
by B. A. Hinsdale, ** International Education Serles,” $1. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Hertwig’s General Principles of Zodlogy, trans. by George W. 
Field.—Cairn’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, new edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged by E. Waller.— An Elementary 
Algebra, by J. A. Gullet.— beau and Passey’s Chres- 
tomathie Tisnatiens, a French Grammar, edited by L. 
Bevier and T. ie. — Tales from Coppée and De - 

t, edited by A. G. Cameron. — the’s Goetz von 

rlichingen, edited by F. P. Goodrich.— Selections from 

Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit, edited by H. C, G. von 
Jagemann. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

New vols. in Lon ’ English Classics : Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant of Venice, edited by Francis B. Gummere, and As 
You Like It, edited 7 Barrett Wendell and W. L. Phelps. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

A History of American Literature, for schools and colleges, 
by Fred L. Pattee, A.M., $1.50.— Topical Notes on Amer- 
ican Authors, by Lucy Tappan.— Plane Geometry, by 
George D. Pettee, B.A.— Irving’s Sketch Book, rage 
James Chalmers, Ph.D., 60 cts.— As You Like It, edi 
by H. B. Sprague, A.M., 60 cts. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

Pécheur d’Islande, by Pierre Loti, with notes by C. Fontaine, 
B.L., ** Romans Choisis,’’ 60 cts. — A Woman of Sense, a 

lay arran; for translating, by Prof. A. Hennequin,— 
; —- tany, by Caroline E. Hilliard. (William R. 
enkins. 

Gymnastics, a text book of the German system, edited by W. 
A. Stecher, illus., $3. (Lee & Shepard.) 

New volumes in the ‘* Riverside Literature Series ’’: Robin- 
son Crusoe, Gulliver’s Voyages, Paradise Lost, A Bunch 
of Herbs, etc. The House of Seven Gables, The Arabian 
Nights, Grimm’s Tales. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Lan- 

. by Felix Fluegel, Immanuel Schmidt, and Gustav 
i. in two vols., $4.50.; German-English part sepa- 
rately, $2.60. (Lemcke & Buechner. ) 

Composition-Rhetoric, by F. N. Scott.—History of the United 
States for High Schools, by A. C. McLaughlin.— are 
neid, I.-VI., by D. J. Comstock.— Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, 1.-II., b . W. Boynton.— College Latin Series, 
comprising : Hesnas's np Works, edited by C. E. 
Bennett and J. C. Rolfe; Juvenal, by S. G. Owen; Taci- 
tus, by Alfred Gudeman ; Cicero’s Letters, by S. B. 

ner; utus, by H. C. Elmer ; Pliny’s Letters, by J. H. 

Westcott ; Hand-book of Latin Inscriptions, by W. M. 

Lindsay.—A series of nine French Plays, edited by Benj 

min W, Wells. (Allyn & Bacon.) 


F. Gregory. 
ay 
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Intermediate Text-Book of English Literature, ba WH Lew, 
M.A., Vol. L., to 1580, $1.—Tutorial French . b 
Ernest Weekly, M. A., $1.— Manual of Logic, by J. Wel- 
ton, M.A. i in two vols, $3.60.—The Tutorial b: 
William B , and G. H. a M.A.— 
ary Text-Book of mee be by William Bri 
H. Bryan, in two vols., $1.10.—Inorganice Chem 
stage, 55 cts.— The Tutorial Chemist: , by G. H. Bailey, 
D.Se., in two parts, $2.— Sound, Lig t, and i. Be first 
stage, 55 cts. (W. B. Clive.) 

Herodotus, Rawlinson’s translation, in two vols., with maps, 
ete. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

How to Speak Latin, a series of Latin dialogues with transla- 
tion, by Prof. Stephen W. Wilby. (John Murphy & Co.) 

Higher Popular Education in Baltimore, by Herbert B. Ad- 
ams. (Johns Hopkins Press.) 

Higher Lessons in English, by Reed and Kellog 
thoroughly revised edition. (Maynard, Me 

Text-Book of Mechanics for Colleges and Technical Schools, 
by T. W. Wright, revised edition, $2.50. (D. Van Nos- 
trand Co.) 

Methods of Teaching Gymnastics, by W. G. Anderson, $1.50. 
(Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa.) 


Books For THE YOUNG. 
Tommy Toddles, Wf Albert Lee, illus. by Peter Newell, $1.25. 
or King or —" a story of the Revolution, by 
James Barnes, illus. arper & Brothers.) 

The Young Explorers, or ‘cae Suing) in ee Tropics, by Oli- 
ver Optic, illus., $1.25.— On the Staff, by Olea tic, 
illus., $1.50.— Tecumseh’s tady Broves by Everett T. 
Tomlinson, illus., $1.50. (Lee & She 

Four-Handed Folk, by Olive Thorne wy illus., $1.25, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Houseboat Boys, by H 
dicott’s Way, by Lucy C. 
& Co.) 


, new = 


Castlemon, $1.25.—Ruth En- 
(Henry T. Coates 


As Queer as She Could - LA Jessie E. Wright, illus., $1.25. 
(Presbyterian Board of n.) 


Golden Nails Series of phe to the Young, comprising: 


illie, $1.25. 


Silver Wings, by Rev. A. G. Fleming; Golden a. by 
George Milligan; Pleasant Places, by R. S. Duff; Para- 
bles and Sketches, by Alfred E. Knight; per vol., 60 cts. 
(Wilbur B. Ketcham.) 

The Three Fishing Boats, and other talks to children, by Rev. 
John C, Lambert, 60 cts. (American Tract Society.) 

Bound Together, six short plays for home and school, by Rosa 
and Clara Mulholland. (John Murphy & Co.) 

ies to the King’s Children, conn series, by Sylvanus Stall, 
D.D., $1. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 


GAMES AND SPoRTS. 

Whist Laws and Whist Decisions, by A. W. Drayson. 
per & Brothers.) 

New vols. in the ‘ Oval” series: Cycling, 

ids and Pool, i, by 4 P. Buchanan ; 

Tebbutt and H. R —_ G mnastics, 4 
man; Riding, ro a i. Ellis, ilius.; 
Knowles ; Athletics, by C. B. 
Routledge & Sons.) 


(Har- 
a Le yo Bidieks i 
x Hote 
Fry; per 9 " a4 Re 


ee. 
sier, trans. by D. Havelock Fisher, with maps, etc., $2.50. 
ag wy men of the Antient and Royal F 
y Samuel Rowe, M.A., third edition, revised 
by J. Brooking Rowe, F.S.A., ilius., $5. (G. P. Put- 
The Evolution of Woman, 54 drawings in colors b 
Whitney McVickar, with accompanying text. (Harpe 
—_ Sra ok and Reading, a treatise, by E. M. Kirby, $1 
ry of Handwriting, a handbook of a h- 
dogg. by bat 
epard 
Froebel’s oo second vol. of ' ** The Republic of Child- 
Smith, by Kate Douglas Wiggin ora Archibald 
mii 
2, =f, Francis Hinde Groome, $1.50. 
den. 
ibson, new edition.—*‘ Chip’s’’ 
a series of drawings, by F. P. Bellew, new edition. 


Rome and Pompeii, archeological rambles, by Gaston Bois- 
‘orest of 
Dartmeer, b 
nam’s 
r Teper & 
Brothers.) 
m Keene (Grapho), illus., $2. 
ith, $1. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Drawings, by Charles Dana Gi 
(R. i. Russell & Son.) 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
March, 1896 (Second List). 


Acclimatization. William Z. Ripley. Popular Science. 
Armenia and the Armenians. Chautauquan. 

Barton, Miss Clara. Lilian Whiting. Chautauquan. 
Biblical Criticism, Recent. G.S. Goodspeed. Dial (Mch. 16). 
Bonds and Dollars. John C. Ridpath. Arena. 

Canadian Affairs, Review of. J. W. Russell. Rev. of Rev. 
Citizenship, Good, Aids to. Richard Jones. Educational Rev. 
Congress and its Critics. By prominent members. No. Am. 
Dumas, the Elder. Emily Crawford. Century. 

Education, Political Principles applied to. Educational Rev. 
Educational Crisis in Chicago, The. Dial (Mch. 16). 
Educational Crisis in Chicago, The. M. F. Washburn. Arena. 
Educational Values in the Elementary School. Pop. Science. 
English Literature, Study of. W.H. Hudson. Overland. 
Excise Question, The. Warner Miller. North American. 
Exercise as a Remedy. Henry L. Taylor. Popular Science. 
Fiction, Recent American. W.M. Payne. Dial (Mch. 16). 
Foreign Trade and Consular Service. C. D. Warner. No. Am. 
Internal Improvements in the U.S. B. Moses. Chautauquan. 
Irrigation in Arid America. William E. Smythe. Century. 
“King Arthur,” The New. Anna B. McMahan. Dial (Mch. 16). 
Maeterlinck and Emerson. Hamilton Osgood. Arena. 
Malayan Child Life. Rounsevelle Wildman. Overland. 
Manning, Cardinal. Tuley F. Huntington. Dial (Mch. 16). 
Materialism, Scientific, Failure of. W. Ostwald. Pop. Sci. 
Olympian Games Revival. George Horton. North American. 
Paris Commune of 1871. Paul Shorey. Dial (Mch. 16). 
Pedagogy, The Old and New. Wilhelm Rein. Educational Rev. 
Poster, The. K. Porter Garnett. Overland. 

Pulpit, The American. Charles J. Little. Chautauguan. 
Randolph, John, of Roanoke. Powhatan Bouldin. Century. 
Rhodes, Cecil. W.'T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 
Réntgen’s X Rays. Review of Reviews. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. Dial (Mch. 16). 
Scholarship, Preparatory. Arthur Crosby. 
Silver, Free. Marion Butler. Arena. 
Silver, Free, and the Savings Banks. North American. 
Slums of London, Stamping out of the. Century. 

Small Talk, Perils of. Allan McL. Hamilton. Century. 
Steppes, Deserts, and Alkali Lands. E. W. Hilgard. Pop. Sci. 
Suggestibility. W. Romaine Newbold. Popular Science. 
Warfare, Natural History of. N.S. Shaler. No. American. 
Wealth Production and Consumption. G. B. Waldron. Arena. 


Overland. 








List OF NEW BOoOKs. 


[The following list, containing 60 titles, includes books 
received by THE D1A since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The Life of Thomas poanseigaen, Royal Governor of the 
Province of Massachusetts Ba a: By James K. Hosmer, 
author of “‘ Samuel Adams.”’ With portrait, 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 453. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4. 

James Clerk Maxwell and Modern Physics. By R. T. 
Glazebrook, F.R.S. With joe a jams, pp. 224, ** Cen- 
tury Science Series.” Macmillan & $1.25 

Amiel’s Journal. Trans. by Mrs. Hesaphoe Ward. Vol. L., 
sae, pp. 319. ‘* Miniature Series.’’ millan & Co. 

cts. 


HISTORY. 
The Century of Sir Thomas More. By 
thor of ‘* Gerald Massey.” 
pp. 293. Arena Pub’g Co. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. B Edward 
ny edited, in 7 vols., with Introduction, Notes, etc., 
by J. B. Bury, M.A. Vol. I., with map, 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 464. Macmillan & Co. $2. 

Library Edition of Thomas Hardy’s Novels. New vol- 
umes : Woodlanders, and The Trumpet Major. Each 
with frontispiece, 12mo. ‘Harper & Bros. Per a. * $1.50. 


B. O. Flower, au- 
Iilus., i2mo, gilt top, uncut, 
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Old Goriot. By H. de Balzac; trans. by Ellen 
with Preface by Saintsb bury. Ils. _— —~ 
top, uncut, pp. 308, illan & Co 


The Lyric Poems of be ng one a Eiited by Ernest 
Rh s. With fronti Sine, Abr — pp. 173. 
e Lyrical Poets.”’ 

Smoke. By Ivan _ = trans. ——~ at Garnett. 

16mo, gilt top, pp. 316. “Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 
FICTION. 

Comedies of Courtship. By Anthony Hope. With fron- 

—_ gilt top, uncut, pp. 377. Chas. Scribner’s 
8 

The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle, 
author of ** Round the Red Lamp.”’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 361. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Day of their eee. By W. D. Howells, author of 

‘*A Hazard of New Fortunes.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 158. 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

When Greek Meets Greek: A Tale of Love and War. By 
Joseph Hatton, author of ** By Order of the Czar,”’ Illus., 
12mo, pp. 327. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Doctor Warrick’s Daughters. By Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 301. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Battlement and Tower. B oun Rhoscomyl, author of 
“The Jewel of Ynys Illus., 12mo, pp. 403. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25, 

An Isle in the Water. By Katharine Tynan Gis. H. A. 
Hinkson). 12mo, pp. 221. Macmillan & Co, $1.25. 
The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley. By E. Livingston Pres- 

cott. 12mo, pp. 248. r & Bros. $1.25 

The Man Who Became a Savage: A Story of Our Own 
Times. By William T. Hornaday, author of ‘‘ Two Years 
in the Jungle.”’ ey 12mo, pp. 413. Buffalo: Peter 
Paul Book 

Herbert Gardenell, ow or, Yensie’s Oldest Son. By Mrs. 
S. R. Graham Clark, ‘author of ‘** Yensie Walton.” Illus., 
12mo, pp. 348. throp Pub’g Co. $1.50. 

The X Jewel: A Scottish Romance of the Days of James VI. 
By the Hon Frederick Moncreiff. 12mo, pp. 262. Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25. 

A Clever Wife. By) W. Pett Ridge. 12mo, pp. 300. Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25 

The Old Town Pump: A Story of a and West. By Mar- 

t Sidney, .-} of ‘**The Five Little Peppers.” 
filus., 12mo, pp. 386. Lothrop Pub’g Co. $1.25. 

James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder. By P. ~ Hunter. 

ith glossary ; ; 12mo, pp. 194. Harper & Bros. $1. 

Mrs. Romney. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of ‘‘ But 
Men Must Work.” 16mo, pp. 215. J. B. “ippincott Co. $1. 

Misther O’Ryan: An Incident in the History of a Nation. 
By Edward  -" oe New edition ; 16mo, pp. 271. Ed- 
ward Arnold. $1. 

Papier Macbé. "By Charles Allen. 16mo, agile top, pp. 187. 

‘** Pioneer Series.”” : Edward Arnold. $1. 


Out of the Past. By E. Anson More, Jr., author of ‘‘ The 
oa of Christopher.’ 12mo, pp. 248. Arena Pub’g Co. 
25 


Me an’ Methuselar, and Other Episodes. By Harriet Ford. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, uncut, pp. 84. Buffalo: Peter 
Paul Book Co. $1. 

Irralie’s Bushranger: A Story of Australian Ceo 
By E. W. —_ aan gilt top, uncut, pp. 163. 
Pan s Sons. 

Lives Chat Came to Bothing. By Garrett Leigh, author 
of “*The Burning Mist.’’ Illus., 16mo, uncut, pp. 178. 
** Tris Series.”” . Macmilian & Co. 75 cts. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Macmillan’s Novelists Library: Miss Stuart’s Legacy, by 
Mrs. F. A. Steel ; 12mo, pp. 460, 50 cts 

Putnam’s Hudson Library: The Crime of the Century, by 
Rodrigues Ottolengui; 16mo, pp. 349, 50 cts. 

Rand, McNally’s Globe Library: The Woodlanders, by 
Thomas Hardy ; 12mo, pp. 354, 50 cts. 

Lovell-Coryell’s Illustrated Series: The Return of the 
Native, by Thomas Hardy; illus., 12mo, pp. 465, 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The Burman: His Life and Notions. By os Yoe, sub- 
iene of win great Queen. 8vo, uncut, pp. 603. Macmillan 





With Kelly to Chitral. By Lieut. W. G. L. \ L. Benge, DS.O. 
Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 160. Edward 

Three Gringos in Venezuela and aby , a By 

Harding Davis. Illus., 12mo, pp. 282. Harper 

& Bros. $1.50. 

California of the South: 
Walter Lindley, M.D., and J. P. Wi 
gititios rewritten ; illus., 12mo, pp. 335. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES, 


The Principles of Sociology: An farininst of the Phenom- 
ane my = mer "|? nf a Frank- 
in Henry Giddin: 8vo, gilt + PP. . Mac- 
millan & Co. 3. — 


The Comming Individualism. By A. ee Hake and O, 
E. Wesslau. 8vo, uncut, pp. 347. Macmillan & Co. $4. 

Moral Evolution. By George Harris. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 
446. Houghton, Mifflin eC Co. $2. 

Southern Quakers and Slavery: A piety! in Constitutional 
— By Stephen B. Weeks, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 

altimore: Johns Hopkins 

Money in Politics. By J. K. Upton; with Introduction by 

Edw: Atkinson. 12mo, pp. 292° Lothrop Pub’g Co. 


$1. 
Strikes and {Social Problems. By J. Shield —— 
M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 238. Macmillan & Co. $1.25 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testament. 
By Edward C. Mitchell, D.D. New and a edi- 
en! illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 270. & Bros. 

A Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Mark. 
By the Rev. Ezra P. Gould,S.T.D. 8vo, pp. 317. ‘“* The 
International Critical Commentary. ? $2.50 net. 

The Whence and the Whither of Man: Being the Morse 
Lectures of 1895. By John M. — Illus., 12mo, pp. 
312. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Browning and the Christian Faith: The —4 ~ of 
Christianity from Browning’s Point of View. B ward 
Berdoe. 12mo, uncut, pp. 233. Macmillan & ha $1.75. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


Guomens Icefields and Life in the North Atlantic, SS a 
w Discussion of the Causes of the Ice Age 

Frederick Wright, D.D., and Warren Unt, BS M. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 407. D. “Appleton & Co. $2. 

In New England Fields and Woods. By Rowland E. Rob- 
inson. 16mo, pp. 287. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Royal Natural History. Edited by Richard Lydek- 
ker, B.A. Parts ry 15, and 16; each a ., large 8vo, 
uncut. F. Warne & Co. Per part, 50 cts 


ART AND MUSIC. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Ernest Arthur 
=—, M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 268. Macmillan & Co, 
The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, with an In- 
dex to their Works. By Bernhard Berenson, author of 
** Lorenzo Lotto.’’ With frontispiece, 12mo, gilt tep, pp. 

141, G. "?. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The Evolution of Church Music. By Rev. F. Landon 
ee with preface by the Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, 
= = 8vo, ‘gilt top, pp. 179. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

net. 


A Complete Guide-Book. B 
4 idney. AM. ‘Third 
D. Appleton & 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Etidorhpa; or, The End of Earth. By John Uri ay 
oe edition ; illus., 8vo, pp. 386. Robert Clark 
net. 








THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. Back-NUMBER Macazines. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
skilled revision and correction of novels, biographies, short stories, 

plays, histories, 
advice ; the 
to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only thoroughly-equipped literary 
bureau in the country. Established 1880: unique in position and suc 
cess. Terms by agreement. Circulars. Address 

Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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‘CROWELL’S LIBRARY OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. Edited by Professor Ricnarp T. Etyr. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


By Joun R. Commons, Professor of Sociology in Syracuse University. One vol., v.+298 pp. With Diagram, 


Maps, Appendix, and Index. 


Cloth, $1.75. (Library of Economics and Politics, Vol. VIII.) 


Professor Commons “me —_ and aounentiy 3 in favor of the plan adopted and recommended by the American Pro- 


portional Representation League, of 


which he was the founder. He believes that proportional 
with the spoils system, and will be an aafiestive agent in municipal and social reform ; and will fi 
the rule of the party machine, and in the purification of our politics. 


ee will do away 
y result in freedom from 





THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
By Professor Davip KintEy. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE REPUDIATION OF STATE DEBTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
By Professor Witi1am A. Scorr. 12mo, $1.50. 
SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
By Professor Ricnarp T. Ery. 12mo, $1.50. (5th thousand.) 
AMERICAN CHARITIES. 
By Professor Amos G. WARNER. 12mo, $1.75. (2d thousand.) 
HULL HOUSE (CHICAGO) MAPS AND PAPERS. 
By Residents of Hull House Settlement. 8vo, $2.50; with 
maps mounted on cloth, $3.50. 
PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. 


A oy | deslis with Crime, Prisons, and Reformatories. By 
Dr. F H. Wines, 12mo, $1.75. (2d thousand.) 





SOCIAL THEORY. 


A Groupi ing of Social Facts and Principles. By Jonn Bas- 
a rofessor of Political Economy and Political Science, 
liams College. $1.75. 


New Volumes Just Published. 


STATE RAILROAD CONTROL. 
With a History of its Development in Iowa. By Franx H. 


Drxon, Ph. yg in Political Economy, University 
of Michigan. "$1.7 


SOUTHERN SIDELIGHTS. 


A Picture of Social and Economic Life in the South during a 
Generation Before the War. By Epwarp Inotg, A AB. 
Washington, D.C. $1.75. 


TAXATION and TAXES in the UNITED STATES 
Under the internal Revenue System. 


By Freperic C. Hows, A.M., Ph.D., Cleveland, O. $1.75. 





FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY. 


NEW YORE: 46 East Fourteenth Street. 


BOSTON: 100 Purchase Street. 





Bill Nve’s Greatest Work. 


A Comic History of the 
United States. 


With One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations by F. 
OprEeR. 12mo, cloth extra, $2.00. 

“The book is bound to be a great success.” — N. Y. 
School Journal. 

«“ The best thing Bill Nye has ever done. 
real worth in it.”—Philadelphia To-Day. 

«Everybody with any sense of humor in their souls 
will be entertained —and instructed, too — by its pe- 
rusal.”— Boston Home Journal. 


“The greatest enjoyment will be derived from it.” 
—Chicago Journal. 


There is 


“The author’s satire is keen, his humor unceasing; 
but he never has forgotten the requirements of good 
taste. The book will induce many a smile and not a 
few uproarious laughs.”—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 


Sent by mail to any address on receipt of price. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715-717 Market St., PatLapELPata. 





LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


Formerly B. Westermann & Co., 

No. 812 Broadway . . New York, 
Have published 
Fligel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
School and Hand Lexicon of the German 
and English Languages. 

Two vols., large 8vo, half leather, $4.50. 

The German-English part separately, $2.60; the long- 


expected smaller edition of Fliigel’s three-volume Dictionary, 
half morocco, $16.50. 





Old South Leaflets in Volumes. 


The Old South Leaflets, furnishing so many import- 
ant original documents relating to American history, 
can now be procured in bound volumes, each volume 
containing twenty-five Leaflets. Two volumes have just 
been prepared — the first containing Leaflets 1 to 25; 
the second, 26 to 50; and when No. 75 is reached in this 
rapidly growing series, a third volume will be issued. 
Price per volume, $1.50. 

A complete list of the Leaflets sent on application. 


Directors of OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House, Boston. 
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T (CALIFORNIA 
IN 4 DAYS 


OVER 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


FROM 
CHICAGO 


The California Limited 

Is a new, strictly first-class Fast Train, Vesti- 
buled throughout, lighted by Pintsch gas, and 
running from Chicago to Los Angeles and San 
Diego in three days ; to San Francisco, in three 
and a balf days. 

Through Compartment and Palace Sleepers, 
Chair Cars, and ‘Dining Cars. 

The Chicago Limited leaves Chicago at 6:00 
p. m., Kansas City at 9:10 a.m., and “Denver 
at 4:00 p. m., daily. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


LIBRARIES. 


E SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE wirs Boox- 
Buyers for Private and other and desire 
to submit figures on proposed lists. Our topically arranged 
Lisrary List (mailed gratis on application) will: be found 
useful by those selecting titles. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE BOOKS, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


A UTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES and 
BOOK PLATES. Send for 
Water Romern Bensamin, 287 4th Ave., New York City. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorxr. 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 
1 of Fren 
soreness Soon wen eet 
plete pms meme free on — 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(T. H. CASTOR & CO., Successors), 














ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The Diamond Special 


CHICAGO TO ST. LOUIS. 
SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9 p.m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further 
information of your local ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., lll. Cent. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 


His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
And bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 





“* Perhaps the best known reading circle in the Country.” 
— Scribner’s Book Buyer. 
THE 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


For the Promotion of Systematic Study of 
Literature by Individual Readers 
and Clubs. 

Endorsed by William Dean Howells, Dr. H. H. Furness, 
Edward Everett Hale, Frank R. Stockton, Horace E. Seudder, 
H. W. Mabie, R. W. Gilder, Dr. Edmund J. James, and other 
literary men and women of rank. The membership extends 
over twenty-eight States; more than forty separate Courses 
have already been made at request of readers. The best 
endorsement of its methods is in the continuous renewal of 
membership. For further particulars address the Director, 

MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 





The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tue STANDARD B tank Books. 


(For the Trade Only.) 


Everything, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
and Household uses. 

Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. | 


FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
101 & 103 Duane Street 
New York Ciry. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 








The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Haxpnook or GraPHowocy, being a Plain and Practical 
Guide to the Art of interpreting Character from Handwrit- 
ing. By J. ‘ ag ; eae (* Grapho”’). Gblone aro, 
wi autograp writing of famo uarto, 
cloth, attractive cover design by 7 Gumm. Pace $2.00 bo 
With the information here given and practice, one can an- 

ze a letter and become acquainted with the writer’s habits 

4 thought, disposition, and character. At the close of the 

volume is given a chapter on the analysis of the writing of 

many prominent persons. 


What they Say in New England. 


A Boox or Siens, Sayings, AND SuPERsTITIONS collected 
by Curron JOHNSON, author of ** The New England Coun- 
try,” ete. Ill - $1.25. 

Mr. Johnson has here gathered and puss us in the language 
in which he received them the odd cagings chymase, ymes, and su 
stitions which are or have been current ew England The 
book is unique in style as well as in r, and will be 
found of singular interest to all, and of special “an to all lov- 
ers of folk-lore. 


Patm0s ; or, The Unveiling. 

By Rev. Caartes Bercuer, author of “ Spiritual Manifes- 
tations,”’ ee and Redeemed, ” “ Eden Tableau,” 
rd Cloth, $1.50 

This exposition of the Apocalypse of St. Jobn is a scholar! 

and thoughtful presentation of the — The speculative 4 

portions cannot fail to command attention. 


Boston Charades. 


By Hersert Incarts. Cloth, $1.00. 
The book comprises one hundred and sixteen charades, writ- 
ten in charming verse that exhibits the true poetic instinct. 


A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. 
The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 


mentary Law. 
With Practical Ilustrations especially adapted to Women’s 
izations. By Harriette R. Searrvck, President of 
the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 75 cents, by mail prepaid. 
This work is used as the authority in the conduct of all meet- 
ings by the GeneRAL FepERATION OF WomEN’s CLUBs, and 
many other organizations. 


Essie. A Romance in Rhyme. 
By Laura Dayton Fessenpen. Illustrated by J. H. Van- 
DERPOEL. Cloth, $1.50. 
This stirring love story (for such it is) is told in pleasing 
= ~ the action being lively and the plot : aes rap- 
The attractiveness of the poem has been enhanced by 
is Tinstrations by Vanderpoel. 


Public Speaking and Reading. 


A Treatise on DELIVERY Acconsene TO THE PRINCIPLES 
or THE New Evototion. By E ¥, formerly In- 
structor in Elocution in Harvard University, and Profeseor 
of Elocution and Oratory in Boston University. $1.00 net. 
The success of Professor Kirby along the lines here laid 

down has been very great, and with his riper experience 

apnea field 4 experiment and observation, this volume from 
pen wil 


1 be warmly welcomed. 


Cymaneatics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics, specially 
adapted to the use of Teachers and d Pupil in Publie and 
Private Schools. Edited by W. A. Srecuer, Secretary of 
the Committee on Physical Training of the North Amer- 
ican Gymnastic Union, and published under the es of 
that Association. Fully illustrated. Quarto, cloth, $3.00. 





FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 
By Asram Enousu Brown, author of “ History of Bed- 
ford,” ete. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

“* Beneath Old Rooftrees ”’ is not only a most delightful view 
of the opening of the Revolution, but is a faithful delineation 
of that chapter of history of which every true American is 
justly proud. 


Studies in the Thought World; 


Or, Practical Mind Art. 
wy ba Woop, author of “ Ideal Su ion,”’ ‘* God’s 
Man,”’ *‘ Edward Burton,” Ts Political Econ- 
omy pat Natural Law,” ete. Cloth, $1.25 
Mr. Wood is a seer as well asa thinker, He searches to 
find the secrets of the spirit, and thereby discover many of 
the mysteries of life. His pages abound in the sayings of wis- 
dom and truth. 


In Press. 


Maria Mitchell. 


Lirz AND CORRESPONDENCE. By her sister, Poese M. 
Kenpauy. With Portraits. Cloth, $2.00. 


The History of the Hutchinson 
Family. 


By Jonn Wattace Hurcuinson (Tribe of Jesse). 


Edited 
by Caartes E, Mann. With an Introduction by Frep- 


ay Dovetass. 2 vols. Illustrated. Crown bon (about) 


In Press, Ready in April— New Optic Volumes. 


On the Staff. 


By Otrver Optic. Illustrated. Blue and gray cloth, gold 
dies, $1.50. Being the fourth volume of 


The Blue and The Gray —On Land. 
By Otrver Optic. Illustrated. In Blue and gray cloth, gilt 
side, per vol., $1.50. Uniform with 
BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. 
IN THE SADDLE. 
A LIBUTENANT AT EIGHTEEN. 
ON THE STAFP. 


Four Young Explorers; 
Or, Sight-Seeing in the Tropics. 
By Outver Optic. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. Being the 
third volume of the 
All-Over-the-World Library. 
Third Series. By Otrver Optic. Illustrated. Each book, 


$1.25. Uniform with 
ACROSS INDIA; or, Live Boys in the Far East. 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD; or, Among the Uncivilized. 


FOUR YOUNG EXPLORERS; or, Sight-Seeing in the Tropics. 
Fourth Volume in the War of 1812 Series. 


Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
Everserr T. Tomurson. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
niform with 

War of 1812 Series. 
By Evererr T. Tomurnson. Illustrated. Cloth, per vol- 
ume, $1.50 
THE SEARCH FOR ANDREW FIELD. 
THE BOY SOLDIERS OF 1812. 
THE BOY OFFICERS OF 1812. 
TECUMSEH’S YOUNG BRAVES. 





*,* A complete Catalogue will be sent free upon application. Any of the above books will be sent prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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